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by OLIVER WARNER 


Nelson's Early Travels 


The bicentenary of Lord Nelson’s birth falls on September 29, 1958. The splendour of his later 
achievements and his death at Trafalgar have led to his earlier adventures being almost forgotten ; 
yet “‘so far as travel is concerned, it is his youth which is of most interest”. Mr Warner is 
the author of A Portrait of Lord Nelson, published by Chatto and Windus earlier this year 


NELSON once wrote to Lady Hamilton that 
he had ‘‘been the world around”’. It was an 
exaggeration which serves to emphasize a 
curiosity in his career. All the greater events 
in which he took part, the victories of St 
Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafal- 
gar, were crowded into the last eight years of 
his forty-seven (1758-1805); but so far as 
travel is concerned, it is his youth which is 
of most interest. For, while between 1794 
and his death his activities were confined to 
the Mediterranean, the Baltic and the 
Atlantic, it had been otherwise when he was 
growing up. 

It began in 1771, when he was still only 
twelve. In the summer of that year, so he 
himself related, he ‘“‘was sent in a West India 
ship belonging to the House of Hibbert, 
Purrier, Horton,” from which he returned 
‘a practical seaman, with a horror of the 
Royal Navy, and with a saying, then constant 
with the Seamen, ‘Aft the most honour, for- 
ward the better man’”’. No details of this 
first voyage are preserved, but Nelson came 
to know the West Indies through repeated 
visits, and he was to bring such honour to the 
Royal Navy, “forward” as well as “‘aft’’, as 
will be remembered for all time. 

After a spell at Chatham, largely spent in 
learning pilotage in the difficult approaches 
to London, Nelson was appointed to H.M.S. 
Carcass, Captain Lutwidge. The Carcass was 
then fitting out as one of two ships destined 
for ‘‘a Voyage Towards the North Pole’’, the 
true object being to try to discover a North- 
East Passage to the Pacific. The expedition, 
commanded by Constantine Phipps, later 
Lord Mulgrave, with his pendant in the 
Racehorse, did not get far north of Spitsbergen 
before being turned back by the ice, but it 
had among its members a skilled artist, John 
Cleveley, through whose drawings and water- 
colours posterity may learn exactly what the 
ships looked like. To this expedition belongs 
at least one well-known Nelson story, related 
thus by Southey: 


One night, during the mid-watch, he stole 
from the ship with one of his comrades, taking 
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advantage of a rising fog, and set out over the 
ice in pursuit of a bear. It was not long before 
they were missed. The fog thickened, and 
Captain Lutwidge and his officers became 
exceedingly alarmed for their safety. Between 
three and four in the morning the weather 
cleared, and the two adventurers were seen, 
at a considerable distance from the ship, 
attacking a huge bear. The signal for them 
to return was immediately made; Nelson’s 
comrade called upon him to obey it, but in 
vain; his musket had flashed in the pan; 
their ammunition was expended; and a 
chasm in the ice, which divided him from the 
bear, probably preserved his life. ‘Never 
mind,” he cried; ‘‘do but let me get a blow 
at this devil with the butt-end of my musket, 
and we shall have him.’’ Captain Lutwidge, 
however, seeing his danger, fired a gun, 
which had the desired effect of frightening the 
beast, and the boy then returned, somewhat 
afraid of the consequences of his trespass. ‘The 
Captain reprimanded him sternly for conduct 
so unworthy of the office which he filled, and 
desired to know what motive he could have 
for hunting a bear. ‘Sir’, said he, pouting 
his lip, as he was wont to do when agitated, 
“TI wished to kill the bear, that I might carry 
the skin to my father.” 


Nelson was home by the spring of 1773, and 
was eager for further adventure. His most 
far-reaching early voyage began when he was 


just fifteen. He was posted to a veteran of 


the Seven Years’ War, H.M.S. Seahorse, 
Captain George Farmer, and was sent to the 
East Indies. Farmer was a brave man who 
died six years later fighting the French in 
H.M.S. Quebec. He was also a stern disci- 
plinarian. Of the ship’s sailing-master, Mr 
Surridge, Nelson said in after years that he 
was ‘‘a very clever man” at teaching naviga- 
tion, and there is no doubt that Nelson and 
his life-long friend ‘Thomas Troubridge learnt 
much, on their way east, of the ardours and 
skills of their chosen profession. 

The Seahorse sailed from Spithead in 
November 1773. She called at Madeira and 
at Teneriffe, and reached the Cape of Good 
Hope by February 1774. There she anchored 
for nearly a month. The usual course to 
India was then by way of the Roaring Forties. 
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The frigate ran her easting down as far as the 
lonely islands of St Paul and Amsterdam, 
before heading north for the Coromandel 
Coast. By May 15, 1774, Nelson was off the 
French settlement at Pondicherry; two days 
later he had his first sight of Madras, with 
its creaming lines of surf. Captain Farmer 
stayed four months at Madras before proceed- 
ing north-eastwards to the River Hooghly. 
He moored at Kedgeree, and later moved up 
the river towards Calcutta to receive eighty- 
nine chests, containing ten lakhs of rupees 
belonging to the East India Company. He 
would have had handsome freightage for 
carrying this treasure to Bombay. 

The Seahorse was back at Madras by. the 
end of January 1775 and, after a brief call, 
headed towards Ceylon. On February 13 
the ship passed Cape Comorin. Three days 
later the captain recorded ‘‘an Eclipse of the 
Moon”’. 

Sunday, February 19, was an important 
day in Nelson’s life, though it has escaped the 
attention of his many biographers. He was 
then for the first time in action. Off Anjengo 
the Seahorse sighted and chased an ‘‘armed 
Cruiser”’, ketch-rigged, belonging to Hyder 


Ali, a potentate who was to overrun Mysore 
and to engage the East India Company’s land 
forces in full-scale campaigns. The ketch was 
taken after some resistance. Captain Farmer 


noted in the log precisely what ammunition 
he had fired: 59 round shot; 15 grape-shot - 
and 2 double-headed shots from his g-pounder 
guns; 25 round shot and 2 grape-shot from 
his 3-pounders. It seems a large expense for 
a small prize, but no doubt the gunners 
lacked experience. 

The Seahorse arrived at Bombay early in 
March and stayed there till the 24th of the 
month. She was then ordered to the Persian 
Gulf. She moored for ten days at Surat, 
sailed westward for Muscat “in Arabia 
Felix” as the log notes it, thence to Bushire, 
where she was at anchor for the better part 
of two months, from May 25 to July 15. 
Nelson may well have had the chance to 
explore the approaches to Basra, though the 
city itself was at that time under siege in a 
war between the Persians and the Turks. 

By August the ship was back at Bombay; 
thence she sailed for Madras. She left the 
eastern city at the end of September for 
Trincomalee in Ceylon, which Nelson thought 
possessed the finest harbour he had ever seen. 
Early in December, Farmer anchored off Goa, 
then as now one of the most thriving Portu- 
guese settlements in the East. By Christmas 
the ship had returned to Bombay, where she 
stayed till March; but Nelson had gone down 
with fever. He missed the cruise to Malaya 
and China which was the destiny of the 
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‘All reproductions from the Nation1l Maritime Museum 
| Nelson was fourteen when, in H.M.S. Carcass, he took part in an expedition “towards the North 
: Pole” in 1772-3. (Above) A painting by Richard Westall, R.A., of Nelson attacking a Polar bear. 
(Below) H.M. Ships Carcass and Racehorse (left) fast in the ice: a sketch by Robert Cleveley 


(Above) An aquatint, after T. Luny (1759-1837), of Bombay as 1t would have appeared to Nelson on 
his visits in 1775 and 1776. (Below) A distant view of Madras, with vessels in the roadstead. 
Nelson called at Madras during his Far Eastern voyage, while serving in H.M. Frigate Seahorse 


(Above) The superb harbour of Trincomalee on the north-eastern shore of Ceylon: an aquatint by 
Samuel Damell (1775-1811). Nelson thought Trincomalee harbour was the finest he had ever seen. 
(Below) The frigate Dolphin at Tahiti. Nelson took passage home in her from Bombay in 1776 


Seahorse, and was transferred, together with 
the boatswain, the purser and some other 
invalids, to the Dolphin frigate, then under 
the command of Captain James Pigott. 

The Dolphin was a famous ship, though she 
was on her last commission. She had made 
two circumnavigations, once with Captain 
John Byron, the poet’s grandfather, well- 
known in the Navy under his nickname of 
“Foul-Weather Jack’, and once under the 
Cornishman, Samuel Wallis, who in 1767 
had been the first European to take a vessel 
to Tahiti. 

Captain Pigott’s attentions saved Nelson’s 
life. In April 1776 the Dolphin passed Anjengo, 
the scene of the little encounter of the 
previous year, and before the end of the 
month she was in sight of Madagascar. Just 
as the African mainland came in view the 
weather turned cold, and the Captain re- 
corded having “‘Serv’d Portable Soup to the 
People with the Pease’. 

By May 19 Table Mountain was in sight 
and on the 22nd the ship *“‘Moor’d in Symons 
Bay” (Pigott amplified the name as ‘‘the Bay 
of False Noah’s Ark’’); there she stayed until 
late in June. It was a visit marked by at least 
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one curious ceremony, the firing of seventeen 
guns on May 30, “‘being the Anniversary of 
King Charles’s Restoration”—well over a 
century earlier! 


The island of St Helena was seen on 
June 30, and Ascension a week later. There 
were no further calls; and Scilly light was 
observed on August 27. On the last day of 
that month Nelson’s ship anchored at Spit- 
head. ‘The voyage in the Dolphin had restored 
him completely. He had pulled himself to- 
gether, as was his way, but it had been hard 
work. In his diary he recorded this change 
of outlook: 

I felt impressed with a feeling that I never 
should rise in my profession. My mind was 
staggered with a view of the difficulties I had 
to surmount, and the little interest I possessed. 
I could discover no means of reaching the 
object of my ambition. After a long and 
gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished 
myself overboard, a sudden glow of patriot- 
ism was kindled within me, and presented my 
King and Country as my patron. “‘Well then,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘I will be a hero! and, confiding 
in Providence, I will brave every danger!” 
Adventure, promotion, war-experience were 
in fact now before him. He had already 


(Above) A panorama of Port Royal, Famaica, 
by Richard Paton (1716-91). Jamaica was 
familiar to Nelson in his earlier years afloat. 
He was there at intervals between 1778 and 
1780 and at one stage, in 1779, he was (in his 
own words) “entrusted with the command of the 
batteries at Port Royal: and, as the defence 
of this place was the key to the Port of the 
whole Naval force, the Town of Kingston, and 
Spanish Town, it was the most important post 
in the whole island.” He was only twenty-one. 
(Right) Bromley’s version of Nelson—he 
is the figure in a cocked-hat on the right— 
storming the fort at San Fuan, Nicaragua, is 
fanciful, but Nelson was in fact constantly 
in action against the Spaniards during the 
amphibious expedition of 1780 in Nicaragua. 
He went down with fever in the course of the 
fighting, in which as naval commander he did 
brilliantly, and was invalided back to Jamaica 


The earliest certain portrait of Nelson was painted by F. F. Rigaud, R.A. (1742-1810). Begun 
in 1777 when Nelson was a Lieutenant, it was altered four years later to show him as a Captain 


travelled far and seen many strange places; 
moreover, sick as he had been, he was con- 
firmed in his early passion for the sea, and 
he never forgot his Eastern experience. One 
of his first actions after the Battle of the Nile, 
over twenty years later, was to send word of 
his victory to the agents of the East India 
Company. The news spared much anxiety 
and expense, and brought Nelson a present 
of £10,000. 
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The Dolphin was paid off on September 24, 
1776. Two days later Nelson received an 
order to act as Lieutenant of a ship of the 
line, H.M.S. Worcester, which was ordered 
to Gibraltar with a convoy. The war with the 
American colonies had begun, and although 
France was not yet formally allied with the 
Americans, convoy was established on the 
main routes of commerce. Just over six 
months later, Nelson ‘stood his examination 


for Lieutenant, and on April 10 he was 
appointed to the frigate Lowestoffe, Captain 
William Locker, who became a life-long 
friend. The Lowestoffe was ordered to Jamaica. 

Nelson, in the account of his life which he 
furnished many years later to the editors of 
the Naval Chronicle, said that ‘“‘even a Frigate 
was not sufficiently active for my mind, and 
I got into a schooner, tender to the Lowestoffe.”’ 
She was called the Little Lucy, after one of 
Locker’s daughters, but it was in the 
Lowestoffe herself that an incident occurred 
which Nelson himself described as follows: 

Blowing a gale of wind, and very heavy 
sea, the Frigate captured an American Letter 
of Marque [privateer]. The First Lieutenant 
was ordered to board her, which he did not do, 
owing to the very high sea. On his return on 
board, the Captain said: ‘““Have I no Officer 
in the Ship who can board the Prize?” On 
which the Master ran to the gangway, to get 
into the boat; when I stopped him saying: 
“Tt is my turn now; and if I come back it is 
yours.’ This little incident has often occurred 
to my mind; and I know it is my disposition, 
that difficulties and dangers do but increase 
my desire of attempting them. 
In 1778 Sir Peter Parker arrived in Jamaica. 
He took Nelson into his flagship, the Bristol, 
as Third Lieutenant, from which he rose to be 
First. He had a step in rank in December of 
the same year, being made Commander of the 
Badger brig, a ship to which his friend Colling- 
wood afterwards succeeded. Then, on June 
11, 1779, when he was still not quite twenty- 
one, he was made a Post Captain, his new ship 
being the Hinchingbrooke. ‘This was a vital 
moment in his life. Thanks to Sir Peter 
Parker, he had been ‘made’ at an extremely 
early age, and it was a fact for which he was 
ever grateful to his patron. He had only to 
wait long enough and he would one day, in 
the inevitable course of seniority, obtain his 
flag. 

The year 1780 opened with elaborate pre- 
parations to attack the Spanish settlements 
in Nicaragua, the mother-country having by 
then joined with France and America against 
Great Britain. It was to be an amphibious 
operation, with the design of capturing the 
Fort of St Juan, which was far inland up the 
river of that name, and was considered to be 
the gateway to rich cities. More imaginaticn 
than sense was shown in the planning, and 
although both seamen and troops did gallant 
service, actually succeeding in seizing the fort, 
yet heat and fever took such heavy toll that 
the force withdrew without doing much 
material damage to the enemy. Among the 
casualties was Nelson who, in the generous 


words of the military commander, had been 
“the first on every service, whether by night 
or day”. He was invalided back to Jamaica 
seriously ill. Among his earlier surviving 
letters is a sad note written from Lady 
Parker’s house, where he tried to recover. 
But his hostess was away and he was miser- 
able. He wrote to a friend at Kingston that 
the servants let him lie “‘as if a log, and take 
no notice’’. 

Relief was soon at hand; once more it was 
a kindly fellow-captain who saved him. 
William Cornwallis, known to the Navy as 
“Billy Blue”? and afterwards to win a great 
reputation as a commander-in-chief, gave 
Nelson a passage home. He convalesced at 
Bath, which he described as being “like 
Jamaica to any other part of England”, and 
it was nearly a year before he was fully 
restored. 

Nelson’s future service was to be in the 
Albemarle, in the Baltic and on the North 
American station, and in the Boreas, again in 
the West Indies. The first was a war-time 
and the second his one and only peace-time 
commission in command. After paying off 
the Boreas in 1787, five sad years on the beach, 
mainly in Norfolk, were to follow. Then, 
when war with Revolutionary France broke 
out in 1793, Nelson was given command of 
the Agamemnon and sent to the Mediterranean 
under Lord Hood. It was in the Agamemnon, 
long his favourite ship, that he made his mark 
in the Navy. 

Nelson’s early training as a sea-officer is not 
often remembered, so crowded and colourful 
were his years of fame. But he himself was in 
no doubt as to the thoroughness of his school- 
ing, and the value of his travels. Events 
proved him right. 

Never a believer in hiding his light under 
a bushel, Nelson contrived to show posterity 
a mark of achievement in the portrait by 
J. F. Rigaud (the first certain likeness) which 
Captain Locker commissioned in 1777. The 
painting was begun when Nelson was a 
Lieutenant, and finished on his return from 
the West Indies as a Post Captain. He per- 
suaded the artist to insert the Fort of St Juan, 
in whose capture he had played so great a 
part, with the British flag flying above that 
of Spain. The detail is seldom noticed, so 
attractive is the slim figure in the foreground ; 
but its purpose was to record success by a 
rising man who meant to go far. Had fate 
not reserved Nelson for transcendant things, 
he might have gone down in history (in an 
obscure foot-note) as the young officer who 
did so well in Nicaragua. 
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Islam on the Upper Niger 


by MICHAEL CROWDER 


West Africa’s problems are commonly discussed with insufficient reference to some important com- 
munities. One of them is the Creole community in Sierra Leone, which Mr Crowder described in our 
August number. Another is the great and growing body of Muslims. This and a succeeding article 
by Mr Crowder, comparing the influence of Islam in French and British Nigerian territories, 
will form part of a book he is writing on West Africa which Hutchinsons are to publish next year 


Ir was the beginning of the dry season in 
West Africa. I stood in the sweltering after- 
noon sun on a small hill overlooking the 
River Niger at Niamey, the capital of French 
Niger. The local administrator who had just 
driven me up from Say, where the famous 
German explorer Henry Barth first crossed 
the Niger, pointed to the thin ribbon of green 
along the river’s edge, to the scrub beyond it 
and then to a haze of desert just discernible 
on the horizon. 

“T often think to myself when I come here’, 
he said, “how important the River Niger is 
to this part of Africa. Life clings to its banks. 
A few hours’ march away and you could die 
of thirst. This whole region has been 
immensely influenced by the river.” 

The bend of the Niger sweeping north from 
the Fouta Djallon, where it finds its source, 
to Timbuktu then turning southwards to Gao 
and Niamey, whence it flows through Nigeria 
into the Atlantic, not only makes life possible 
in French Soudan and Niger but helps to 
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explain the rise of great empires like those 
of Ghana, Mali and Gao, which confound 
the popular myth that the African has no 
‘past? and has only made progress after his 
contact with the European. Along the banks 
of the Niger great cities, Pagan like the Bam- 
bara’s Ségou, or Muslim like the holy city of 
Djenne or the commercial centre of Tim- 
buktu, flourished long before the advent of 
the European. Indeed Timbuktu was estab- 
lished as a centre of learning as early as the 
14th century and the fame of the Mali 
Empire, of which it was a part, spread 
throughout Arabia and Europe after the pil- 
grimage of its Emperor, Mansa Musa, to 
Mecca in 1324. His caravan was preceded 
by five hundred slaves, each bearing a staff 
of gold, and was followed by a hundred 
camels each carrying a 300-pound load of 
gold for distribution as gifts on his journey. 
In Bamako, where I started my long 
journey by the Niger Bend to Niamey, the 
great tradition of Islam, introduced by the 
Arabs who, even before the roth 
century, were trading salt across 
the desert for the gold of the 
Negroes of Ghana, survivesstrongly 
in the Moorish architecture of the 
city, and in the sweeping white 
robes and turbanned fezzes of its 
inhabitants. With the River Niger, 
Islam is the most important in- 
fluence in the Western Sudan, the 
Arab word for black, which they 
used to describe that belt of Africa 
* stretching south of the Sahara 
from Khartoum to Dakar. In the 
main square a big mosque was 
under construction, in a design 
that was a synthesis of modern 
Middle-Eastern architecture and 
the curious indigenous style, whose 
most notable feature is the prac- 
tice of leaving visible the wooden 
structure of the building so that 
the tall, endive-shaped minarets 
look like cacti. 


One afternoon I was taken to a 


rambling mud house in a side- 
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street of Bamako. I was led 
into a dark office, where a small, 
shaven-headed man, _bespec- 
tacled and wearing a flowing 
white gown, was sitting behind 
a desk covered with manu- 
scripts, books and papers in 
Arabic script, a huge intellec- 
tual muddle for which he 
apologized profusely and then 
attempted a vague but in- 
effectual reshuffle. Above him 
and on the wall behind him 
was the sign of God inscribed 
in bold Arabic lettering. In 
Dakar I had heard him called 
reverently the “Sage’’. In 
Soudan and Niger territory his 
influence is widespread. Yet he 
seemed to me a modest man, 
who received me so warmly 
that I forgot for a moment that 
I was talking to one of the fore- 
most and most progressive 
Muslim theologians in West 
Africa. 

What I found most interest- 
ing about Amadou Hampaté 
Ba was not his deep knowledge 
of Mohammedan theology 
which brings great Marabouts 
(holy men) to seek his advice, 
but his ideas on religion in 
general, 

“There are two types of 
people in this world,” he told 
me; “‘those who accept and 
love God, and those who do 
not. My aim is to arrive at a 
point where all those who 
accept God, whether Muslim, 
Christian or Hindu, can be 
reconciled. It is an extremely 
great and difficult task at this 
time, but for me it is one that is 
absolutely necessary. Thus if I find on my 
travels that a Christian missionary has con- 
verted a particular village, I do not try to win 
its inhabitants over to Islam, but I help them 
to understand better what he has been telling 
them. I forget that I am a Muslim, for the 
important task is above all to sow the seeds of 
God. Religion for me is not a war. It is some- 
thing that helps people. To fight against the 
Christian in this respect would be to do the 
work of the devil.” 

This syncretistic approach of Islam is em- 
barrassing to Christian missionaries in Africa, 
a leading missionary told me. Monsieur 
Hampateé Ba does not seem to be alone in his 


theologian. 
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Amadou Hampaté Bais French West Africa’s leading Muslim 


Conversation with him dispels the conventional 
pucture of Islam hidebound by tradition. He has devoted his 
life to adapting his religion to the needs of modern West Africa 


conviction that what matters most is that 
people should believe in God; and the 
Christian missionary does not quite know 
what his approach to such gestures on the 
part of Iclam should be. Officially Islam is 
the dangerous rival in West Africa and con- 
sidering that, except for certain parts of 
Southern Nigeria, Islam is spreading with 
much greater rapidity than Christianity, 
missionaries are naturally wary of such peace- 
overtures. In Soudan out of a total popula- 
tion of 3,336,000 there are 1,810,000 Muslims 
and only 17,000 Christians, while in Niger 
85 per cent of the population profess Islam 
and Christians are a mere handful of 4000. 
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Ségou, the ancient capital of the Bambaras, one of Soudan’s largest tribes, 1s also the headquarters 
of the Office du Niger whose great dam (above) at Markala irrigates vast tracts of land on which many 


Bambaras have been settled. (Below) The imposing mosque in one of the neighbouring Bambara villages 


I asked the Prime Minister of Soudan, 
Jean-Marie Coné, a Roman Catholic, why 
Islam was spreading so rapidly in his country. 

‘““Mohammedanism is making a great deal 
of progress here because it is propagated by 
the local people, whereas the Christian mis- 
sionaries are foreigners and white men, who 
have less understanding of the African. Of 
course it is always very easy for the white 
missionary to become identified with adminis- 
tration. For most Pagan people who practise 
polygamy the demand for monogamy made 
by the Christians is too great. Furthermore 
Mohammedanism is more supple, making 
_ very slight demands on its converts at first.” 

“Does religion interfere much _ with 
politics?’’ I asked. 

“There is no interference,” he replied. 
“There is no sectarianism in our politics. 
Men of all religions are to be found in our 
parties.” 

Amadou Hampaté Ba had also told me 
this. He assured me that it was very dan- 
gerous for Marabouts to try and influence 
politicians. Indeed to do that would prove 
their downfall. Significantly he said: “‘Most 
of the politicians come to the Marabouts for 
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advice—in Africa nothing happens without 
consulting the old men—and_their advice 
tempers the ideas of the politicians a little.” 
It would, however, appear that the influence 
of religious leaders, though not great, goes 
beyond such advice. 

For many people Islam has the reputation 
of being feudal and traditional. In Northern 
Nigeria this is certainly the case, as it is in 
the Yemen and Saudi Arabia. That Islam 
can be progressive and radical has been 
demonstrated clearly to the West in Egypt 
and Tunisia. Politics and education in 
Soudan and Niger are little hampered by the 
traditionalism of Islam. Largely this is the 
result of the French colonial policy of direct 
rule and education on the same lines as in 
France. Chiefs, the cornerstone of Muslim 
traditionalism, have been reduced to little 
more than tools of the administration. Educa- 
tion, though much of it is Koranic, when 
given by the government is of the finest pos- 
sible. Thus the ruling élite of the Soudan is 
basically a modern, emancipated group, 
looking to France and the West rather than 
to the Middle East. 

Typical of this élite was M. Madeira Keita, 


The Office du Niger originally planned to grow cotton on its irrigated lands but rice has proved 
a more successful crop. However Soudan does produce much cotton: some is exported to textile mills 
in Dakar ; the rest, sold in markets like that of San, 1s woven locally into blankets and garments 


Mopti, a beautiful and prosperous town on the River Niger, exports dried fish as far as Ghana. The 
traders who go forth from this city, which is picturesquely situated on a series of islands off the 
main stream of the Niger, carry not only their goods but their Islamic religion to distant peoples 


The loveiiest mosque in Soudan is that of Djenne. Though a fine example of the indigenous archi- 
tecture, it was designed by a Frenchman. The French have always cherished Islam in West Africa 


Minister of the Interior, whom I met shortly 
after he had taken office as a result of the 
new Loi Cadre (Outline Law) which gave 
Africans the right to elect their own govern- 
ments. We spent a long time discussing com- 
parative colonial experience in Africa, and 
he astounded me by his acute observations 
not only of Britain as a colonial power, but of 
the psychology of Italian colonialism. This 
same breadth of outlook, which one so rarely 
finds in British West Africa, I found in M. 
Abdoullaye Diallo, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, who discussed, in relation to 
his own experiences as a trade-unionist, the 
early history of the British Trade Union 
movement. 

The progressive ideas of the Ministers in 
Bamako are hampered by the poverty of their 
country. The River Niger is their main hope 
and politicians are full of plans to harness it. 
At Markala, near Ségou, I was shown over 
a project harnessing the Niger with a great 
dam which irrigates the surrounding country- 
side. Families from the poor Mossi, Bambara 
and Minianka tribes have been settled on the 
new lands opened up by the scheme, where 
they farm cotton and rice under the super- 
vision of agricultural experts. The technical 


problems of the Office du Niger, as the 
directing organization is called, have been 
solved. But the human problems are still 
pressing, and it is typical of the Soudan that 
one of the greatest is that of religion. The 
predominantly Muslim Bambaras and _ the 
fetishist Miniankas have to be settled in 
villages well apart, reflecting the division of 
their country into a predominantly Muslim 
northern belt and a Pagan southern belt. 
From the Office du Niger I drove to San 
with M. Dumont, the Permanent Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour, whom he was 
representing at a féte organized by the local 
youth council. This was the first time any 
such féte had been organized in French 
Soudan, and it was especially remarkable 
that it should take place in the small Muslim 
town of San, dominated by its great mud 
mosque. The initiative for organizing this 
féte came entirely from the young men of the 
youth council, who had arranged a large 
number of stalls, sideshows, displays of danc- 
ing, a bicycle race and a large formal dance, 
to raise money for their cultural centre. 
I attended the opening of the féte at which 
many speeches were made, all rather boring, 
until a fiery youth stood up and harangued 
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the crowd. “It is we, the youth, who will 
make the Africa of the future,’ he shouted 
to the enthusiastic applause of the crowd. 
One of the highlights of the féte was a dis- 
play of dancing by some of the nearby Pagan 
tribes, such as the Bobos, wearing beautiful 
long wooden masks, and raffia skirts which 
they swished, gold in the glare of the midday 
sun. I was struck immediately by the contrast 
of Islam and Paganism in the French Soudan, 
and how slight the barrier is between the two. 
With a tribe like the Touaregs, the veneer of 
Islam is especially thin, and many self-styled 
Muslims are in fact fanatic fetishists. What 
is important to understand is that simple 
adherence to Islam, however shallow it may 
be, and however many of the old Pagan 
practices it may permit, is usually permanent. 
For me one of the most beautiful towns on 
the Niger Bend is Mopti, known in French 
West Africa as the Venice of Africa because 
of its situation on a number of islands just off 
the main stream of the Niger. This impres- 
sion is further heightened by the beauty of 
its architecture, its splendid sandy gold 
mosque, and the gondola-like canoes poling 
from island to island. Mopti had a hustling, 
prosperous and colourful appearance. The 
men wore expensive, heavy robes and the 
women, their ears weighted down with huge 


gold earrings, were dressed in brilliant cloths. 
The town owes its prosperity to the dried-fish 
industry. Fishmongers from all over West 
Africa seemed to have collected in the stinking 
fish-market, with their large lorries which 
they stacked high with bundles of this 
delicacy. I even met some young men from 
Accra, who had bought a lorry-load of fish 
which they were going to sell along the 
Ghana coast where it is a popular dish. Just 
as Islam spread southwards from Morocco to 
the Western Sudan through trade, so trade 
is carrying it relentlessly towards the coast, 
for long the exclusive field of the Christian 
missionaries. The indefatigable traders of the 
French Soudan bring not only their wares to 
the Pagan peoples of the south, but also their 
faith, and their task is facilitated by the roads 
which the Christian colonial powers have 
built. 

Though Islam may spread like a fire over 
a distance of several hundred miles from 
Mopti, close to that city I visited a small 
village called Sangha, which was almost ex- 
clusively Pagan. It was perched on the top 
of some cliffs, in a position to defend both 
the approach to the summit of the hill and 
the plain stretching out below the cliffs. The 
village extended down the cliffside in a weird 
arrangement of small fairy-tale turrets, with 


The curious houses of the Pagan Dogons seem far removed from Djenne and the world of Islam though 
they are in fact within a hundred miles of each other. Under French administration the resistance 
of the Pagans to Islam is being broken down and the Dogons are at last beginning to profess it 
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One of the chief attractions of the first 
Youth Festival to be held in San were 
(above) the dances of the local trites- 
men, of which the strangest were those 
of the Bobos, wearing long straw dresses 
and (left) masks typical of Soudan. 
There ts still a strong Pagan influence 
in French West Africa. Even centuries 
of adherence to Islam have not changed 
the essentially Pagan outlook of some 
tribes, while, by contrast, other tribes 
though recently converted have changed 
their outlook and institutions completely 


The most impressive view of the mosque at Mopti is from the 
landward side (the other overlooks the river) ; significantly, 
its wall is pasted with advertisements for the local cinema. 
Mopti, more than any other city on the Upper Niger, shows 
what great strides forward Africa has made since the war: the 
streets are jammed with bricks waiting to be made into new 
buildings ; the women are bejewelled and well clothed ; the 
men are earnest as they go about their business. Most impor- 
tant of all, there is a great thirst for education in the town 
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The River Niger forms the only means of communication between 
Mopti and the important cities of Timbuktu and Gao. There is 
an atr-service as far as Goundam, some fifty miles short of 
Timbuktu, but it 1s too expensive for most Africans ; and roads 
are few and poor. So once a week the river-boat plies the 
seven hundred miles from Bamako to Gao. Here it is at Mopti 


a hundred little paths winding and twisting 
between them. In this isolated position the 
Dogons were for long able to resist the slave- 
raiding Muslims and their religion. Today 
under French administration free contact 
with the outside world has made their con- 
version to Islam or to the Christian faith a 
simpler matter, for in West Africa the occupa- 
tion of the colonial powers has broken down 
the traditional barriers of resistance to the 
Mohammedan religion. Nevertheless Pagan- 
ism persists strongly amongst the Dogon. 
The late Professor Marcel Griaule, who lived 
for a long time amongst these people, has 
demonstrated clearly that one should not be 
deceived by the word Pagan. It usually con- 
jures up the idea of an extremely primitive, 
even undesirable religion. But, as Griaule 
showed, the Dogon religion embraces a 
highly complicated metaphysics of the world 
and existence, which some would say is far 
less naive than Genesis, involving consider- 
able understanding on the part of its 
devotees. 

Two days later, after a long journey through 
the side-streams of the Niger, I reached the 
fantastic city of Djenne. The first sight of it 
was of the spires of its mosque which domin- 
ates the town and the island on which it is 
built. Its reputation as a centre of Islamic 
learning dates back to the 13th century. 
Mr E. W. Bovill, in his book The Golden Trade 
of the Moors, wrote that “the fame of Tim- 
buktu and the glamour surrounding it... 
have obscured the claims of Jenne as a com- 
mercial and intellectual centre of the first 
importance.” Djenne is still populated 
by the Songhai, the founders of the great 
Gao Empire, whose king, Sonni Ali, cap- 
tured it after a siege of several years inc. 14.73. 
He was a Muslim in name only and practised 
Pagan rites, as Bovill puts it: “like a great 
many other Sudanese Muslims down the 
centuries.’ Djenne’s importance as a mar- 
ket has been replaced by the river-port of 
Mopti, but it is still a spiritual centre of 
immense importance, known as the Holy City 


(Opposite) The French territories of Soudan 
and Niger have long been in contact with the 
Maghreb (as the Arabs call that part of Africa 
between the Sahara and the Mediterranean) 
through trade across the desert. The Touareg 
Guard and their camels at Niamey, the capital of 
Niger, are a reminder of this long contact with the 
north to which those territories looked before 
the arrival of the French. Now their political 
affinities oblige them to look towards the coast 
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of French West Africa, a lesser Mecca to 
which pilgrimages are made. And in the 
centre of the city stands the mosque, the finest 
of all the Sudanese mosques, built of mud, 
but in proportion and conception like a 
Gothic cathedral, a symbol of faith to West 
African Muslims. 

From Mopti I flew to Goundam, a desert 
city of great beauty, with buildings of brick 
and a superb mosque, strongly influenced in 
style by contact with Morocco. Only from 
the plane could I fully appreciate the 
immense importance of the Niger to this 
region, its huge arm feeding the land with 
multiple fingers, turning the soil to a lush 
green while a few miles distant lay the desert, 
through which I travelled next day to Tim- 
buktu. The ancient city was, to say the least, 
a disappointment: a disappointment felt 
keenly by many other travellers. The great 
Ibn Batuta who visited it in 1353 thought 
very little of it. Five centuries later René 
Caillé wrote: “I had formed a totally dif- 
ferent idea of the grandeur and wealth of 
Timbuktu. The city presented at first view 
nothing but a mass of ill-looking houses, built 
of earth.”” Today Timbuktu is a shade of its 
former self, and consequently I found it even 
more disappointing. Politically it has no 
importance; and its position as a gateway to 
the desert, through which all the caravans 
trading salt and gold passed, has declined 
with the extension over it of the French Pro- 
tectorate, which opened it up to the sea- 
routes from Europe and Africa. Now only 
the solidly built houses of the city, their heavy 
wooden doors embossed with brass, the 
mosque-tomb of Sidi Yaya and the mosque 
of Sankoré recall its fabulous past. Similar 
was my disappointment with Gao, capital of 
the Songhai Empire, whose only historic 
monument is the tomb of the Askias, or rulers 
of the Empire. 

I reached Gao by a river-boat which re- 
minded me vividly of C. S. Forester’s African 
Queen. The boat sailed the length of the 
Niger Bend from Bamako to Gao every week, 
and between Gao and Timbuktu it was the 
only form of regular transport. En route it 
stopped at every little port, where from the 
lower deck the third-class passengers carried 
on a prosperous market. Amongst the traders 
I met some young Songhai boys, dressed in 
Touareg style, on their way to Kumasi in 
Ghana to trade. As it turned out, we contin- 
ued our journey to Niamey in the same lorry. 

I think my most depressing memory of Gao 
and indeed of the whole journey was of a 
visit to some American missionaries. ‘The 
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Wrens Beau Geste, illustrates the proximity of the cities of the Upper Niger to the Sahara. 
ow) The style of the Sidi Yaya mosque at Timbuktu also shows the strong influence of the Maghreb 
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Owing to rapids the Niger is not navigable from Gao to Niamey and the journey must be made by bus 
or, as the author did it, by lorry. His African fellow-travellers were going to Kumasi to trade 


city had for long been under Islam’s sway, 
and I was puzzled as to what they were 
doing there. 

“Have you any converts?’’ I asked. 

“Almost none, but we live in hope. You 
see the difficulty is that even if anyone is 
interested in what we have to say, there are 
such pressures put on them that they dare 
not become Christians.”’ 

“How long have you been here?”’ 

“Several years,’ came the answer. 

I could not help thinking of Hampaté Ba, 
who thought that the work of converting 
Christians to Islam was the work of the devil, 
and wondered whether these people would 
not be better employed preaching to Pagans 
than knocking their heads against a_ brick 
wall in such a stronghold of Islam. 

For me Niamey was the end of my journey 
along the Niger. Soon I would be leaving it 
to travel eastwards into the land of the Hausas 
and a new world of Islam. Further down- 
stream Mungo Park lost his life on the Bussa 
rapids. Once he had written: “If I could not 
succeed in the object of my journey, I would 
at least die on the Niger.” 

Niamey is the capital of one of the most 


highly Islamized countries in West Africa. 
Yet it is emancipated from the usual shackles 
of Islam. ‘The women have the vote and some 
of them play a leading role in politics. ‘The 
great chiefs are almost powerless today. ‘The 
country is administered by an African, respon- 
sible government with a Socialist and former 
trade-union leader called Djibo Bakary at its 
head. There is a vigorous opposition, which 
was in power before the last elections. Islam 
here, as in French Soudan, seemed to be pro- 
gressive, and quite compatible with the ideas 
of democracy which the colonial powers have 
advanced to the African. Yet over the 
border, in Northern Nigeria, where the 
population is predominantly Hausa and 
Fulani, as it is in Niger, the women are in 
purdah, they have no right to vote. ‘There is 
no such thing as universal suffrage. ‘The 
chiefs have immense power and rule a num- 
ber of powerful theocratic states within the 
framework of a regional government in 
Kaduna, based on the Westminster proto- 
type. Crossing the border from Maradi in 
French Niger to Katsina, the northernmost 
Emirate in Nigeria, is like crossing into a 
different world. 


Coins Without Frontiers 
Il. The Mediaeval and Modern World 


by R. A.“G: CARSON 


This 1s the second of two articles in which Mr Carson, of the Coins and Medals Department at 
the British Museum, surveys the coinages which, from the Athenian “owls” to the British sovereigns, 
have at various periods been widely accepted beyond the frontiers of the states that issued them 


THE political and economic unity afforded to 
Western Europe by the Roman Empire had 
suffered a series of shocks throughout the 4th 
century but the system had survived, thanks 
to a succession of able and vigorous emperors. 
As the 5th century opened, however, a 
conjunction of weak control at the centre 
under the Emperor Honorius, coupled with 
repeated and irresistible invasions of bar- 
barian peoples, finally shattered the Western 
Empire. Britain, Spain, Gaul and North 
Africa were all engulfed and passed into the 
control of Saxons, Goths and Vandals; and 
finally Italy itself was possessed by the 
Ostrogoths. Nominal emperors continued to 
rule in Rome by courtesy of the Ostrogothic 
kings until in 475 Odoacer deposed the 
youthful Romulus and the Western Empire 
was Officially at an end. 

Western Europe was now divided into 
separate tribal territories which, in the Dark 
Ages, adumbrated the national states that 
were later to develop. These states were 
still the heirs of Rome and possessed as a 
common heritage the influence of her 
language, her law and—on the economic 
side—a development of her coinage. Of the 
Roman coinage the denomination which 
established itself as the common standard 
piece of the 6th and 7th centuries was the 
gold tremissis, one-third of the former Roman 
gold unit, the solidus. There were two pro- 
totypes of these barbarian tremisses. The 
first, typical of the last decades of the empire 
in the west, for instance, the tremissis of 
Valentinian III (425-455), showed still the 
profile bust of the emperor on one side, and 
on the other a simple cross in a wreath (Fig. 
1). The second, also with a profile bust, had 
on the reverse a figure of Victory, holding a 
cross on an orb (Fig. 2). A variety of treat- 
ment was accorded to these prototypes by the 
new peoples of the West. In some instances 
they were closely imitated, the name and titles 
of the emperor on the original coin being re- 
tained but the designs executed in local style; 
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in other cases, the name of the actual king 
was placed on the coin and other elements 
added to the design of the reverse. 

Many of the warlike peoples who event- 
ually seized Western Europe had, from their 
settlements in Central Europe, been a source 
of trouble to the Roman Empire from the 
grd century; but from the late 4th and early 
5th centuries onwards, in turn driven west 
and south by the pressure of the Hunnish 
tribes behind them, they swamped the 
frontier defences of the Empire and imposed 
themselves as military conquerors of the 
Roman provinces. Amongst the earliest of 
these barbarian invasions was that of the 
Visigoths who broke first into southern 
France and then in the early 5th century, 
under their King Ataulf, settled in Spain, 
where they maintained their kingdom till 
conquered by the Arabs in 711. Typical of 
the coinage of this people is the gold tremissis 
(Fig. 3) of King Recaredo (586-601), struck 
at Tarragona in Spain. This coin shows an 
adaptation of the facing bust, typical of the 
larger gold piece, the solidus of the early 
Byzantine Empire, and adds to it the name 
of the king. The reverse of the coin is the 
plain cross of the late Roman tremissis, 
accompanied by the name of the mint, 
Taracona (Tarragona). 

Another people to irrupt into France was 
the Burgundians who, about the middle of 
the 5th century, founded their kingdom in 
the region of the upper Rhone and towards 
the Loire. A tremissis (Fig. 4) of one of their 
kings, Sigismund (516-524) is a fairly straight- 
forward copy of the imperial original. 
Though it reproduces the titles of the 
Emperor Anastasius, it is distinguished from 
the original by the greater crudity of the 
portraiture and while, on the reverse, it also 
retains the figure of Victory of the original, 
the representation is given a_ typically 
emphasized wing and in the field of the coin 
is placed the monogram of King Sigismund. 
The Franks were another such barbarian 
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(Fig. 1) A gold tremissis of Valen- 
tinian IIT (425-455), one of the proto- 
types of the Dark-Age coinage of 
Western Europe (14 mm.) 


(Fig. 3) A typical tremissis from 
Spain gives the name of the Visigothic 
king, Recaredo (586-601) and the town 
of minting, Tarragona (15 mm.) 


(Fig. 2) Another gold tremissis, that 
of Marcian (450-457) with its figure 
of Victory, was also extensively imi- 
tated in the West (14 mm.) 


(Fig. 4) A Burgundian tremissis, re- 
taining the name of the Emperor 
Anastasius, has on the reverse the 
monogram of King Sigismund (516- 
524) (13 mm.) 


The figure in brackets gives the actual diameter, in millimetres, of the coin 


people who, from quite minor beginnings in 
the north-west of France, later under their 
King Clovis (481-511) spread out to include 
northern and central France. In the 6th 
century they pushed the Visigoths in southern 
France back to the Pyrenees and later also 
absorbed the Burgundian kingdom. The 
coinage of this Frankish kingdom of the 
Merovingians was also derived from the 
Roman tremissis. On one of the coins issued 
in the early 7th century (Fig. 5) the profile 
bust on the obverse still shows its descent 
from the Roman original but the inscription 
indicates that it was struck at the city of 
Chalon, while the reverse copies the type of a 
cross on steps of more contemporary Byzan- 
tine coins and adds the names of the money- 
ers who struck the coin. 

In Italy itself, a Gothic offshoot, the Ostro- 
goths, had established itself by the mid-5th 


century and maintained the puppet Roman 
emperors until 475. For their coins the 
Ostrogoths in part adapted Roman imperial 
coinage, substituting the monograms and 
names of their own kings, and in part, like 
other barbarian peoples, imitated it fairly 
directly. The gold tremissis (Fig. 6), copying 
the portrait and titles of the Byzantine 
Emperor Justinian I, was issued by the 
Ostrogothic King Athalric (526-534) from his 
capital and mint at Ravenna. Italy was 
reconquered for the Roman world and the 
Ostrogoths expelled in 553 but only some 
twenty years later a new invasion, that of the 
Lombards, overran northern Italy. Amongst 
the coins issued by this people was still the 
gold tremissis. One such coin (Fig. 7), pro- 
bably issued by the Lombard King Adalwald 
(615-624), copies in very sketchy form an 
imperial portrait and labels it with the name 
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supplemented native output, for in the ship- 
burial discovered at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk in 
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In 7 ae when he had established his 
ki reformed the coinage, producing 
a series of silver deniers of uniform weight 

and appearance. Much of the Merovingian 

coinage bore only an indication of the 
moneyers who issued it but on the new 
deniers appeared the name of the king, 
making it clear that once again the issue of 
coin was a royal prerogative. These deniers 
underwent a slight change under Charle- 
magne when, owing to the influence of the 

Arab dirhem circulatmg in Spain, the coi 

became wider and flatter. The coins varied 

in one particular, namely, that on the reverse 
they bore the name of the town where they 
were minted, as, for mstamce, the denier 

(Fig. 9) which carries the name Mogontia 

(Mainz). A system of mints on either side 

of the Rhine produced these Carolingian 

deniers, supplemented by mints in north 

Italy after Charlemagne’s successful invasion 

and his coronation in Rome by the Pope in 

800. 

The Carolingian Empire, which for over a 
century provided a universally accepted 
coinage of deniers for a good part of Western 
Europe, began to break up with the creation 
of a separate German kingdom with the 
election of Conrad I at the Diet of Worms in 
gi1. The coinage was basically little affected, 
for from the mints in the German part of the 
Empire the silver denar on much the same 
standard continued to be issued. The coins 
had superficial differences—different designs 
and the name of the appropriate issuing 
authority; as in the case of the denar of Otto 
III (983-997), the reverse of which bears 
the name of the mint Colonia, the 

ogne, across its face (Fig. 10). 

In England it was not till the last quarter 

of the 


representations of the king had made 
occasional appearances on Saxon pennies: 
the custom for the royal portrait as well as 
titles to appear on one side of the coin became 
universal about the time when the singie 
kingdom was formed and continued there- 
after as illustrated by the penny (Fig. 11 
of Canute (1016-1035) struck at the mint of 
Thetford m Norfolk. 

Agamst the background of the tremendous 
political and social changes im the mediaeval 
life of Western Europe, the denier coinage, 
varying in outward aspect and form of name 
from country to country, contiued as ihe 
almost sole and universal cqwrency. As 
central power grew within the vwanous 
States the comage became more stereotyped 
and less liable to change. In England the 
type of penny introduced by Edward I in 
1279 (Fig. 12) was continued with but 
minor modifications by both Edward II and 
Edward IIT until 1351. This comage had a 
wide circulation in parts of Western Europe 
where it was much copied. Often the types 
were retained and only the names of the 
issuing authority and the mint were altered; 
but also, as in the case of the coin of John IT 
of Brabant (Fig. 13) the cross and pellets of 
the reverse design were kept while, on the 
other side, a new design of a castle gateway 
was substituted. Coinage of this denier type 
is also found much further afield, for, with 
the establishment of the Latin kingdoms in 
the Levant as a result of the Crusades, coins 
were struck such as the denier of Amaury IT, 
king of Jerusalem (1197-1205), showing on 
its face the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. 

The simple denier or penny comage had 
sufficed for the needs of Western Europe for 
centuries but the gradually increasing econo- 
mic prosperity and rising standard of living 
made necessary another larger silver coin. The 
Venetian grosse or matapan (Fig. 14), equal to 
four deniers, struck under the Doge Ennco 
Dandolo (1192-1205) was the pioneer m this 
direction. It was the “great piece’, as 
distinguished from the demer or penny. It 
was followed at intervals by similar muluples 
in other parts of Europe, particularly in 
France, where, under Louis IX, the gras 
tournois (Fig. 15) was issued about the middle 
of the rgth century. This coin, taking its 
name from Tours, one of the principal mints 
of Louis TX, had its imspiration in an Arabic 
original of which certain characters of the 
obverse were transformed into the design of a 
gateway on the French com. As with the 
denier coinage, the universality of the gras 
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(Fig. 9) Silver denier of Charle- 
magne, king of the Franks (768-814). 
The reverse is a simple cross with the 
name of the mint, Mainz (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 11) The royal portrait once 
again on coins. A silver penny of 
Canute (1016-1035) shows the king in 
profile, wearing a pointed helmet and 
holding a sceptre (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 13) A demer of john II of 
Brabant (1274-1312) with a reverse 
design similar to that on the English 
penny of the Edwards (18 mm.) 
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(Fig. 10) A silver denar of the early 
German Empire issued under Otto III 
(983-997). The reverse is quite plain 
except for the mint name, Cologne 
(19 mm.) 


(Fig. 12) Silver penny introduced by 
Edward I in 1279, with a facing por- 
trait. This type of penny, continued by 
Edward II and Edward III, had wide 
circulation on parts of the continent 
(18 mm.) 


(Fig. 14) The earliest of the larger 
silver denominations, the Venetian 
grosso of Doge Enrico Dandolo (1192- 
1205), Shows St Mark and the Doge on 
one side and a seated figure of Christ on 
the other (21 mm.) 


(Fig. 15) The gros tournois of 
Louis IX of France, issued in the 13th 
century, was one of the earliest of the 
larger silver coins (26 mm.) 


(Fig. 17) A silver groat or fourpenny 
prece of Henry VI of England, issued 


at London. This denomination was 
introduced by Edward III in 1351 
(26 mm.) 


lay in its common standard and similarity of 
size and fabric but the designs varied from 
state to state. The gros coinage was widely 
imitated on the continent and not unnaturally 
by the states bordering on France. This is 
instanced by a piece, named from the design 
on the face of the coin the gros au lion (Fig. 
16), struck by Louis de Maele, Count of 
Flanders (1346-1384). 

This larger denomination was not intro- 
duced into England until almost a century 
after its appearance in France. There was a 
tentative but short-lived groat coinage for 
Edward I in 1279 but not until the coinage 
reform of Edward III in 1351 did the groat 
or fourpenny piece take its permanent place 
in the system. The designs of the groat 
(Fig. 17) repeated closely those of the penny 
coinage; the obverse showed the facing bust 
of the king, the reverse a cross-and-pellets 


(Fig. 16) A variation of the gros with 
a lion design on the face was issued by 
Louis de Maele, Count of Flanders 


(1346-1384) (27 mm.) 


(Fig. 18) A German version of this 
multiple, the groschen of Archbishop 
Walram of Cologne (1332-1349), has 
close affinities with the types of the Eng- 
lish penny of Edward I (26 mm.) 


design with two concentric circles of in- 
scription, the inner giving the place of 
mintage. Proof that the Edwardian pennies 
circulated widely and were influential on the 
continent is afforded by the adoption of 
similar types on new larger silver pieces, as 
in the case of the groschen (Fig. 18), issued by 
Archbishop Walram (1332-1349) of Cologne. 
The crown of the English portrait is replaced 
by the mitre and other appropriate in- 
scriptions are added, but in basic design it 
reflects the English original. 

In Italy, apart from the Venetian type 
already mentioned, the new multiple spread 
to other centres. At Florence the grosso guelfo 
(Fig. 19) issued between 1368 and 1370, 
while repeating the fabric and appearance of 
the coin throughout Europe, incorporated its 
own designs: the typical fiorino, the emblem of 
Florence, and a representation of St John the 
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Baptist. This new coinage also found its 
place in the kingdoms of the Levant and the 
Eastern Mediterranean which arose following 
the Crusades and the break-up of the 
Byzantine Empire. On the grosso coinage of 
the kingdom of Cyprus under Peter I (1359- 
1369), the influence of Byzantine coin-design 
is seen in the representation of the king, 
seated enthroned and holding sword and 
globe (Fig. 20). 

These new multiple silver pieces were but 
one of the reflections of increasing prosperity 
and they were joined in Western Europe by 
the reappearance of regular issues of gold 
coin after centuries of nothing but silver. 
Amongst the earliest issuers of these gold series 
were the rich merchant city-republics of Italy 
whose trade was bringing them into closer 
contact with the Near East. As early as 1250 
Florence issued her gold firino or florin 


(Fig. 21), so-called from the city emblem on 
one side, which was soon followed by the 
genovino from Genoa (Fig. 22). The designs 
of the latter coin included the representation 
of a gateway, a type punning on the name of 
the city and the Latin ianua, a gate. These 
gold coinages rapidly secured international 
acceptance and the Florentine florin was the 
inspiration of gold florins in a number of 
other European states. The supreme ex- 
ample of a city coinage which became a 
universal medium was the Venetian gold 
ducat (Fig. 23), introduced under the Doge 
Giovanni Dandolo (1239-1289). The term 
ducat is derived from ducatus, part of the 
Latin inscription on the coin; but the more 
correct term for the coin was Zecchino—in its 
anglicized form ‘‘sequin”’. 

The Venetian gold sequin persisted as a 
universal coinage for many centuries: in fact, 


(Fig. 19) The designs of the Italian 
grosso issued by Florence between 13668- 
1370 are more artistic and imaginative 
than those of Western Europe (25 mm.) 


(Fig. 21) Florence with her gold 
fiorino began once again, in the 13th 
century, the regular issue of gold 
coinage after many centuries (19 mm.) 
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(Fig. 20) Something of the influence 
of Byzantium appears in the types of 
the grosso of Peter I of Cyprus (1359- 


1369) (25 mm.) 


(Fig. 22) Gold coins from Genoa, with 
their gateway types, were one of the 
staples of international exchange from 
the 13th century onwards (21 mm.) 


(Fig. 23) The famous gold ducat or 
sequin of Venice introduced in the 13th 
century. This coinage was for cen- 
luries the primary medium for trade in 
the Levant and to the East (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 24) A Levantine imitation of a 
Venetian sequin of the r6th century. 
The local artist had clearly no concep- 
tion of the meaning of the types of the 
original (20 mm.) 


(Fig. 25) Dies for making imitation sequins, found recently on the Persian Gulf. The types 
imitated are those of the Doge Ludovico Manin (1789-1797), the last of the Doges of Venice 


(Fig. 26) An imitation sequin of 
modern date from South India where 
such pieces were and still are popular 
as ornaments (22 mm.) 


(Fig. 27) A brass trade-token with 
sequin types said to be made in Bir- 
mingham in the rgth century for a firm 
John Cook and Sons who placed their 
name on the piece in Latin (24 mm.) 
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disappearance of the Venetian 
Republic at the end of the 18th century. 
Throughout those centuries it was the unit 
for trade all over the Levant and, as in the 
case of ancient coinages which established 
themselves in like manner, where the supply 
of the original coin was inadequate bullion 
was converted into local imitations of the 


and a few years ago a pair of dies for the 
production of imitation sequins was picked 
up in that area (Fig. 25). Numerous finds of 
coims are on record from both India and 
Ceylon, containmg Venetian sequins from 
the 14th century onwards; and im these 
countries also imitations were made on which 
the figures of St Mark and the Doge of the 
orginal are transformed imto Hindu deitics, 
possibly Rama and Sita, while the figure of 
Christ on the reverse of the coin has become a 
Hindu devotee, with hands clasped in front 
(Fig. 26). Venetian sequins are said to be 


to South America came pieces-of-eight with 
Castile on one side and of the pillars of 
Hercules on the other (Fig. 28). Later 
versions bore the portrait of the Spanish 
king im place of the arms of Spain (Fig. 31). 

In some parts of the world picces-ofecight 
supplied not only the required large silver 
pieces but also provided the source for pro- 
ducing small change. This phenomenon is 
particularly remarkable in the West Indies 
where there are innumerable cxamples of 
pieces-of-eight being cut for this purpose. 
A variety of divisions are found, such as the 
quarter (Fig. 29), used, as the monogram 
on it shows, in St Lucia; the aghth (Fic. 30) 
from Montserrat; or even the unusual piece 
from Guadeloupe cut from the centre of a 
picce-oF-eight (Figs. 31 and 32). In England 
also, during the silver shortage m the 
Napoleonic wars, these Spanish coms were 
countermarked with a small portrait of 
George ITI and made current coi (Fig. 33)- 

Though a good number of the thalers of 
the various Central European states com- 
manded wide acceptance from time to time, 
none ever achieved the status of the thaler of 
Maria Theresa, Archduchess of Austria 
(Fig. 34). By one of the chances of history, 
the issue of these thalers coincided with the 
opening-up to trade of wast tracts of East 
Africa, mcludmg Ethiopia, where this com 
became so familiar that even at the present 
day it has proved difficult for any other kind 
of comage to gam wide acceptance. To meet 
the demand for these Maria Theresa thalers 
they have contimued io be issued since the 
late 18th century, not only by the mmt m 

fienna but by many other European mints. 
For the Italian imvasion and subsequent 
occupation of Ethiopia these coms were 
struck by the mint at Rome and they were 
also produced by the Royal Mint in London 
to supply the currency needs of the area 
during our operations in East Africa in 
World War Il. The re-issued thalers always 
bear the date 1780, the last year of their 

issue. 

Our own British gold sovereign (Fig. 35) is 
probably the latest example an inter- 
ee accepted com. In the heyday of 

ts political and economic supremacy in the 
lates 19th and early 20th century the British 
Empire not only itself controlled a vast 
territorial expanse but had commercial in- 
fluence m a great many other areas. The 
demand for sovereigns was such that they 

were produced not only by the Royal Mint 
eee ead ace iiek nn, Citta in, Cuca, 
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(Fig. 34) 


The thaler of Maria 
Theresa of Austria. 


Though dated 


1780, this coin is of recent mintage for 


use in East Afr 


(40 mm.) 


(Fig. 35) The last of the coins without 
frontiers: the British gold sovereign. 


wca and Ethiopia 


These coins and sovereigns of Queen 
Elizabeth II are still in high demand 


(22 mm.) 


at Pretoria in South Africa, at Perth and 
Melbourne in Australia and at Delhi in 
India. The gold sovereign was withdrawn 
from home circulation during World War I 
but it continued to be the supreme acceptable 
medium between the wars, particularly in 
the less settled parts of the world. In World 
War II the sovereign played an important 
role: in the Middle East it was used for the 
payments which secured a friendly disposi- 
tion towards Britain on the part of local rulers 
and sovereigns were flown in or dropped to 
finance the Resistance in Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. Even today the Royal Mint strikes 
sovereigns to meet the commercial demand, 
particularly in the Middle East. Recent 
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press reports on this activity contained the 
comment that because of Moslem prejudice 
regarding the status of women, the sovereign 
of our present Queen commands a value 
slightly less than that of a sovereign with the 
portrait of a king. 

As world-wide credit facilities increase and 
greater use is made of paper money, supple- 
mented by coinage of token (in contradis- 
tinction to real) value, the ‘hard’ currencies 
of the present day make their way in a 
manner different from that which we have 
surveyed through the centuries of history. 
Modern economic and financial develop- , 
ments seem likely to put an end soon to the 
phenomenon of coins without frontiers. 


Wales Today 


by WYN GRIFFITH 


“The wealth of nations springs from their diversity.” 
enriched by our difference from each other and our ability to acclaim tt. 


We English, Scots, Welsh and Irish are 
This year we rejowe 


with Wales in celebrating her Festival and Mr Griffith, Chairman of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion and author of half- -a-dozen books about his native land, estimates her situation today 
and the prospect of maintaining her “‘peculiar contribution to the cultural wealth of mankind” 


“In Wales”, says William Plomer, looking 
back a few years, “it was possible to feel very 
far from England; there were moments of 
utter foreignness.”’ It was, and it still is, but 
it is also true to say that one of the many 
questions asked by Welshmen, and by some 
Englishmen, is how long this will continue to 
be true. There are so many forces at work 
today, all directed towards imposing a 
general pattern of uniformity in habit and 
outlook—radio, television, cinema, press, 
industrial methods and rapid communication 
—all of them factors in the process. ‘Time has 
its Own momentum in these matters, and 
although at any given moment in the history 
of a country, today and yesterday are very 
like one another, the cumulative effect of 
small changes soon becomes noticeable. 

Within living memory, Wales seemed to be 
permanently fixed in the rgth century, in 
habit and outlook. Life within it had all the 
appearance of stability, in spite of the rapid 
development of industrialism in the South, 
the spread of secondary education and the 
growth of the University. Nonconformity 
was a major force, making for conformity in 
mind and manner throughout the country: 
even members of the avant-garde of political 
life might be found in chapel, and a Professor 
of Physics had his class of children in a 
Sunday School. The small farmer up in the 
hills followed ancestral ways with soil, crop 
and cattle. 

Fifty years is no long spell in the history of a 
country, but when it includes two wars with a 
major depression in between, followed by a 
period of rapid industrial expansion, the slow 
processes of what we might call natural 
evolution in method, the quiet accumulation 
of knowledge and its application here and 
there by the adventurous, all these traditional 
ways of change were caught up in a tremen- 
dous acceleration of pace that changed more 
than the face of the country. A stretch of 
land that was ignored during the Railway 
Age becomes important in the Missile Age 
we live in now, streams known only to 


farmers and local fishermen are imprisoned 
to flood a valley, conifers are pushing sheep 
from the hills, concrete spreads over the 
fields. These are the outward signs of an 
inner ferment in the life of the nation, and 
they are not easily overlooked. They can all 
be found in other countries, and none of them 
is peculiar to Wales. They vary in import- 
ance from time to time and from place to 
place, but they all tend towards permanence, 
and it does not look as if the process can ever 
be reversed without a total collapse of our 
economy and a return to the primitive. 

What is significant in Wales, and to Wales, 
in this change is that what is threatened by it 
all is not physical well-being, not economic 
security, but the very roots of a way of life 
that has a long history of struggle for survival 
against forces some of which were direct and 
obvinus: some indirect and subtle. The 
country has often been invaded, and at times 
resistance was successful: our castles are there 
to remind us of the age of warfare and 
settlement. Attempts have been made, even 
by a Welsh king, to stamp out the language. 
‘There was a time when a Welshman found 
on the wrong side of Offa’s Dyke had small 
chance of returning to his country. But 
nations have a habit of surviving assaults of 
this nature and even of intensifying their 
sense of nationality as a result of them. The 
most powerful invading forces are those that 
come unarmed, that have no hostile purpose 
but are merely intent on achieving their own 
peaceful aims. The commercial traveller, 
the investing capitalist, the publisher and the 
newspaper-proprietor, these are the agencies 
that have done most to change the shape of 
life in Wales, and they did not come in 
uninvited or unwelcomed by many. 

Most Welshmen are only too willing to 
talk about the changes that have taken place 
in their country, some with pride, some with 
regret, some in a mood of anxiety, some in a 
state of mind that approaches despair and 
revolt. The most important of all the 
changes is the disappearance of poverty and, 
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but for some stubborn pockets of unemploy- 
ment in certain areas, the general assumption 
that it is possible to rely upon being able to 
earn a living and to achieve a measure of 
comfort. This is the background against 
which Wales today must be seen: it is not 
quite thirty years since some hundreds of 
thousands of Welshmen were compelled to 
uproot themselves to find work in England, 
breaking up families and impoverishing the 
valleys; and, as they were young, they took 
with them the hopes of the future. This form 
of blood-letting led to a general debilitation 
from which the country is slowly recovering, 
and every Welshman prays that never again 
will such treatment be applied. Fortunately, 
there is nowadays the firm conviction that if 
economic changes adversely affect an industry 
and a locality, people have a right to be pro- 
vided with fresh employment locally rather 
than be driven by idleness to migrate. As this 
attitude towards economic hazards is not 
peculiar to Wales and is general throughout 
our island, we must look elsewhere than in 
industry if we are to explain what is involved 
in those suggestive phrases of William 
Plomer’s. What exactly does he mean by 
“feeling very far from England’, and by 
“moments of utter foreignness’’ ? 

A glance at the map of our island is enough 
to convince even those who are not familiar 
with Britain that he is not referring to mere 
distance, for nowhere in Wales is more than a 
hundred-odd miles from the English border. 
But if they look at a relief-map, they will see 
at once that whereas the greater part of 
England is under 600 feet above sea-level and 
that most of it can be called a plain, the 
reverse is true of Wales. There, moorland 
and mountain are the dominant features, 
with lowlands on the narrow coastal fringe 
and in valleys leading up to the high ground. 

As soon as the traveller along Telford’s 
London-Holyhead Road (A5) reaches the 
Welsh boundary at Chirk he encounters this 
total change in the appearance of the country 
ahead of him. It is a dramatic change and it 
brings with it a new expectation, a feeling 
that everything might be different. When he 
hears Welsh spoken in the street this adds to 
the strangeness, which is deepened, if any- 
thing, when he discovers that those who speak 
Welsh can also speak English. It is not clear 
to him why they should speak Welsh, 
apparently from choice. That they should 
read English newspapers and discuss the news 
in Welsh is even more mysterious, for this 
kind of thing does not happen in any foreign 
country known to him. It seems illogical and 
even needless. Nevertheless, there it is, and he 
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must accept it, but he may well wonder how 
it comes to happen in the goth century. 

Nothing can more rapidly create a sense of 
foreignness than inability to understand the 
language spoken by the company you are in; 
and if I were to choose a typical instance of 
what William Plomer had in mind, I would 
take the visitor toa Welsh chapel ina mountain- 
village on a Sunday and let him listen to the 
sermon and the singing in a language he did 
not understand. Eloquence, four-part har- 
mony, a stern simplicity and aesthetic 
blindness inside; outside, the familiar type of 
motor-car and road-signs, shop-windows and 
conventional architecture. 

To understand Wales today—and indeed 
at any stage in its history—we must begin 
with this matter of language. Of its popula- 
tion of some 2,500,000, just under 1,000,000 
speak Welsh. This minority, with the more 
enlightened of the majority, is naturally 
concerned about the future of the language. 
For there can be no question as to its 
importance in maintaining what is distinct 
and separate among the Welsh as a people. 
It has been in daily use for some 1500 years. 
It has a large literature, especially in poetry. 
Moreover, it is a growing literature, added to 
daily; some of it, but not much, is translated 
into English. The economics of publishing 
today tend to reduce the numbers of Welsh 
books at a time when there is an abundance 
of writing. Does this really matter? it may 
be asked. The authors can all speak English 
—why do they not write in it? The answer 
is that an author cannot choose: he writes 
in the language in which he thinks and feels. 
Without a living literature, the language 
cannot live, nor can the life of a people find 
expression. As Gwyn Jones says: “Those 
compulsions and accidents which settle a 
Welshman’s language for him provide him 
with his setting and background, his differing 
traditions and his peculiar experience.” 

The Anglo-Welsh writers, Welshmen who 
write in English, are of course much better 
known than those who write in Welsh, for 
they have the freedom of the English-speaking 
world. Some of them can speak Welsh, some 
cannot, but the latter spring from a genera- 
tion that is within reach and memory, so to 
speak, of the language, and they have in- 
herited more than they sometimes realize. 
The echo of another language can be heard 
in their own, and the world they present to 
us reveals its presence in the background. 
What they are expressing is the product of a 
way of life older and wider in scope than the , 
one they live in. Dylan Thomas is a striking 
example of this. 
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Choral singing is so integral a part of Welsh life that it 
has been said that any assembly of Welshmen, chance or con- 
trived, not only finds it natural to sing, but also to sing 
in four-part harmony. The male-voice chotrs of South Wales 
are justly famous and are often heard on the radio, while 
the many glee-clubs and village choirs are important as a 
nursery for talent as well as for encouraging active music- 
making throughout the country. Welsh voices have a melodic 
quality all of their own, easily recognizable, and the Welsh 
habit of speech makes for good and clear diction in singing 


ay Gravett, by courtesy of Glyndebourne Productions Lid 
Geraint Evans, in the title-role of the 1958 Glyndebourne 
production of Figaro, is an outstanding example of the blend- 
ing in one person of two talents, singing and acting, common 
enough among his countrymen in Wales. Hts success in opera, 
the most telling of all forms of musical expression, is one of 
the many signs of the contribution Wales can make to that art. 
He is here singing a duet with Graziella Sciuth as Susanna 


During his lifetime Dylan Thomas carried the name of Wales 
throughout the English-speaking world, and his verbal magic 
has made his own particular rich, earthy, sensitive and deeply 
poetic fantasy, in both poetry and prose, create for us a 
wonder-Wales in which humour, satire, wit and a profound 
compasston are blended together and made credible by his art 
By courtesy of J. M. Dent & Sons Lid, publishers of Dylan Thomas's 
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The emergence of Dai Rees as a golfer of renown twenty years 
ago proved that the Welsh could succeed at other games than 
football. International fame in golf is hard to achieve, and 
harder still to maintain, and Wales is proud that it was under 
his leadership that Great Britain won the Ryder Cup in 1957 
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Aneurin Bevan is one of the great orators of our day, master 
of his subject and of his audience. However controversial the 
topic, a fine brain and passionate conviction are at its service. 
Respected by friend and foe—and he has plenty of both— 
this son of the mining valleys is a major figure in politics 


courtesy af the Natwnal Coal Board 


ales coal-miner of middle age has known good times 

and he will never forget the latter. The hazards of 
his life are severe, but he is rightly proud of his skill and 
his command of the new methods that modern equipment provides 


The steel-worker of today is a member 


team, capable of controlling the 
machiners, vast im extent, 

in South Wales, we see modern i 
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calls for courage and faith and an intimate know- 
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9 survive, he must keep adding new knowledge to ut 


(Above) The National Eisteddfod is the annual Festival of the Arts of Welsh Wales ; the symbolic of- 


ferings, including the horn of plenty, and the floral dance by the little girls are part of the ritual. 


(Below) Singers and dancers of many nations flock to Llangollen for the International Eisteddfod 
C.0.I., Crown « 


If Welsh people have a marked character- 
istic other thaw this inheritance of their own 
language, whether or not they are conscious 
of the language, it lies, so far as a Welshman 
can judge, in a gift for self-expression and an 
unabashed delight in exercising it in its many 
forms. In the rath century, a Norman 
Welshman wrote that ‘“‘Nature has given not 
only to the highest, but also to the inferior 
classes of the people of this nation, a boldness 
and confidence in speaking and answering.” 
The names of Lloyd George and Aneurin 
Bevan are sufficient to remind us that it is 
still true in our own time; and if they repre- 
sent the art of public speech at its highest and 
most seductive level, most visitors to Wales 
will recognize this sense of freedom of 
expression even in casual encounters. There 
still is, fortunately, an uninhibited delight in 
sharing mood and thought, in letting the 
mind range to its full extent, in the willing 
discussion of principle as well as practice so 
often found among all grades of society in 
France, both rural and urban. The quarry- 
men of Ffestiniog found no difficulty in 
conversing with Bertrand Russell, Robert 
Neumann and Arthur Koestler when they 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

For many years, the outlet for this urge 
was confined to writing, preaching, teaching 
and radical politics. Now, fortunately, it has 
moved towards the Arts. The walls of 
Puritanism have fallen, and the Arts are 
respectable, all of them, including opera, 
ballet, painting and the drama. These new 
means of self-expression have revealed un- 
expected capacities in the people generally as 
well as in the practitioners. Even an art 
so new in Wales as opera drew an audience of 
8000, surely the largest that has ever seen 
opera in this island, at the National Eistedd- 
fod in Ystradgynlais when the Welsh National 
Opera Company staged an opera in Welsh by 
a Welsh composer, Arwel Hughes. Twenty 
years ago, a national opera company could 
only have been an idle dream; that it is a 
reality today is due to the determination and 
skill of one man, Mr W. H. Smith of Cardiff, 
and the devotion of its large chorus. At a 
time when oratorio was falling out of favour 
and choral singing generally (the one art in 
which the Welsh have found it only too easy 
to attain a measure of skill) was declining 
in popularity, the advent of opera has given 
a new stimulus to music-making. In it, the 
two talents that Welsh people have found 
natural to them, singing and acting, are 
blended together. 

Another significant feature is the interest 
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taken in the Visual Arts. The country that 
produced Richard Wilson, Augustus John 
and David Jones might have been expected to 
have a history of attention to painting, but it 
was not in Wales that they flourished. The 
last decade, however, has brought about a 
fundamental change. Up and down the 
country there are scores of painters and many 
art-clubs where they meet and exhibit; and 
local authorities are buying the works of con- 
temporary painters for the schools. So far 
have we travelled since my own boyhood, 
when the only picture on the school walls 
showed the natural history of the cocoa-plant. 

In drama, Emlyn Williams has put Wales 
upon the English stage, but in Wales itself the 
most important contribution to this art is in 
the Welsh language, and this we owe to 
Saunders Lewis, poet and scholar and man 
of vision. His plays mark the beginning of a 


new era, and they came at a time when faith 


in Welsh drama was running low. 

When so much of interest and importance 
is happening in Wales, it may seem strange 
that this brief survey should end on a note of 
apprehension and should echo a fear that 
exists in the hearts of many of my country- 
men. But we are a small nation, broken up 
by the configuration of the land into a series 
of communities, either very small or very 
large, with an uneven distribution of industry 
and population. We now have a capital, but 
it has still to make itself the focus of our 
national life, and we lack a sense of unity, a 
means of displaying our nationality other 
than piecemeal fashion. 

It is, of course, a sign of material prosperity 
that such a concern should be prominent, 
that we are anxious about the prospect of 
maintaining intact, in a world where the tide 
runs towards uniformity, what we believe to 
be our peculiar contribution to the cultural 
wealth of mankind. We shall not enrich the 
world by aping others, by striving towards the 
highest common factor—or the lowest com- 
mon denominator—in matters of the mind. 
The wealth of nations springs from their 
diversity. Our duty in Wales at the present 
time is to turn our eyes towards our country, 
to consider what is peculiarly our own, and 
to cultivate it in the faith that by so doing we 
shall add to our own stature. For this, we 
need “‘boldness and confidence in speaking 
and answering”’ to ourselves, and in our own 
language, if we are to maintain and add to 
the heritage of “difference” that has been 
handed down to us. And in so doing we shall, 
incidentally, preserve those “‘moments of utter 
foreignness’’. 


——— 


The Tomb-Towers of Persia 


Poot moGrk STEVENS, K.C.M.G. 


Before the Norman conquest of England, the Persians had perfected the art of erecting buildings 
in brick, many of which survive today. A peculiar group of these ancient structures is described 
herein by the author, who for the past four years has been Her Majesty's Ambassador in Tehran 


Persian Islamic buildings have an indivi- 
duality of their own. These mosques with 
their four great gateways or iwans are not as 
other mosques; the decorated brick minarets 
are not quite like anything else in the world 
(except, seen from a distance, factory 
chimneys); the palaces with their flat roofs 
and forests of wooden columns, though they 
may not be beautiful, can certainly claim to 
be unique. Other groups of buildings largely 
confined to Persia owe their existence to local 
circumstances. 

The Shi’a branch of Islam, the official 
religion of Persia since 1500, has, unlike other 
versions of the Moslem religion, permitted 
and even encouraged the worship of saints. 
Consequently, wherever the country is in- 
habited—and only twelve per cent of its 
surface is fully exploited—there are shrines: 
humble village shrines of whitewashed mud, 
startling bulbous blue domes, cones of brick, 
rambling buildings which have received 
additions from generations of the devout. 
Many crown hill-tops; others merge into the 
desert from which they spring; some are half 
buried in a leafy wilderness. They are often 
called _Imamzadehs. 

Generally larger, more imposing and for 
the most part earlier in date, are another 
group of buildings known as tomb-towers. 
These are not shrines, but graves of the 
mighty: Princes and Khans and Governors 
and rebels and even—rather surprisingly— 


an occasional female relation. Conveniently, 
for those who can read Kufic script, many 
bear dates and names which are easily 
decipherable. They stand as monuments, not 
to the glory of Allah but to the perpetuity, 
even in mortality, of man. 

Their origin and raison d’étre are rather 
obscure. Professor Diez (Survey of Persian 
Art, Vol. II, pp. 922-27) distinguishes carefully 
between the domed mausoleum, primarily a 
religious building, derived from the Sassanian 
fire-temple, and the conical-domed cylind- 
rical tomb-tower, a secular building which, 
he declares, is based on the nomadic tent. 
In early times royal tents were round; and 
today, in north-eastern Persia, the Turco- 
man nomads live in elaborate round struc- 
tures of wattles some seven feet high sur- 
mounted by a low dome of felt or camel-skin. 
It requires no great effort of imagination to 
find architectural parallels between these 
movable round houses and the round tomb- 
towers to be found in the same part of the 
country. Yet this does not seem to provide a 
complete explanation of this type of building 
(by no means all of which are round) or of 
this form of burial. It is not merely that in 
Persia saints and heroes were not buried, as 
in early Islam, in the ground; heroes at least 
were positively suspended in the air. The 
coffins were hung under the dome. This was 
why the towers had to be high; and the 
higher they were the greater the protection 
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| photographs by the ition 
Gunbad-t-Qabus (A.D. 1007) is near the modern market-town 
to which it gave its name. The oldest surviving tomb-tower in 
Persia, it is also much the largest, being 167 feet high, with 
brick foundations going over thirty-five feet into the ground 


afforded, and the greater honour paid, to the 
dead. It is tempting to believe that this form 
of burial, involving the exposure at least of 
the coffin to the air, derives in part from the 
Zoroastrian custom of exposing the dead on 
hill-tops and other high places. It would not 
be the only example of Zoroastrian and other 
pre-Islamic rites which reasserted themselves 
in Persia once the first shock of the Arab 
conquest, and the grafting of Islam on a 
non-Arab people, had been absorbed. 

Most of these tomb-towers are to be found 
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in the northern part of the 
country and all were built in 
what we in Europe would call 
mediaeval times—that is to say 
between A.D. 1000 and 1500. 
They can be divided into three 
groups according to the shape 
of their ground plan: round 
(plain or pleated), octagonal 
or square. Some are sur- 
mounted by a cone, others a 
dome. Some carry brick de- 
coration, others plaster, others 
are ornamented with coloured 
tiles; a few are constructed of 
stone. Most consist of a single 
storey, but a few have a vault 
and an upper chamber. Some 
were erected to the memory of 
traceable historical figures, 
others to persons of whom little 
or nothing is now known. 
The earliest towers were 
round and the oldest surviving 
one, which dates from 1007, 
is also by far the largest, and in 
many ways the most remark- 
able. This is the famous Gun- 
bad-1-Q abus or Tower (literally 
dome) of Qabus, which gives 
its name to a modern market- 
town on the ‘Turcoman steppe 
some fifty miles east of the 
south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian. Not far away is the 
site of the ancient city of Jurgan 
or Gurgan (not to be confused 
with the modern town of that 
name, some fifty miles to the 
south-west) an important forti- 
fied place from the 8th to the 
13th century, an outpost of the 
Iranian plateau designed to 
afford protection against in- 
vading hordes from the steppes 
of Central Asia. Despite the 
exposed position of the place 
and the dynastic rivalries which threatened 
the security of its rulers, Gurgan was re- 
putedly a fine city and a centre of cultural 
activity. Shams-el-Ma’ali Qabus (died 1012) 
perhaps the greatest of its rulers, was a patron 
of letters and the arts, and it was he who 
erected for himself the great tomb which 
bears his name. His body is said to have been 
suspended in a glass coffin high up in the 
tower, and there is a good deal of evidence to 
lend colour to this theory. For example, in 
1899 the Russians, believing that he might 


have been buried there, sank a 35-foot shaft 
in the middle of the monument. They 
found only brick foundations still continuing 
at that fantastic depth. Again, the only 
window in the whole building is in the 
conical roof and faces due east—just as the 
door of the tent traditionally faced the rising 
sun. This window could have little purpose 
unless Qabus’ body was suspended at the 
same level. Today there is no means, within 
or without, of ascending the tower, and 
nothing remains to testify to its use as a tomb 
save an antique and penetrating odour of 
decay. 

As for the architecture of the tower itself, it 
is impossible to improve on Robert Byron 
(The Road to Oxiana, John Lehmann, 1950, 
p. 201): 

A tapering cylinder of café au lait brick 


springs from a round plinth to a pointed grey- 
green roof, which swallows it up like a candle- 
extinguisher. The diameter at the plinth is 
fifty feet; the total height about a hundred and 
fifty. Up the cylinder, between plinth and 
roof, run ten triangular buttresses which cut 
across two narrow garters of Kufic text, one at 
the top underneath the cornice, one at the 
bottom over the slender back-entrance. 

And thinking over it, two years later, 
in Peking, Byron reasserted his opinion 
that it ranked with the great buildings of the 
world. 

There is much to support this view. The 
simplicity of its design is sensational. It is 
daringly original. Its sturdy construction has 
withstood the test of time and the ravages of 
men—not to mention the birds which nest in 
its roof—so well that, seen from a distance, it 
is hard to believe that it was not built 


Pir-t-Alamdar (A.D. 1027) is one of two tomb-towers in Damghan. “‘Its happy proportions give an 


impression of cheerful solidity rather than height ; 


this 1s enhanced by lively brick decoration on 


its upper part and by its squat dome which is thought to have originally been covered with a cone” 


The tower at Rai (A.D. 1139) is pleated, like Gunbad-i-Qabus, 
with which it “alone can compare... in a certain quality of 
absolute formal perfection.” It is topped by a triple vaulted 
cornice but has lost the cone that it probably once possessed, 
with the result that, from a distance, it looks severely func- 
tional, like the water-tower of a Victorian lunatic-asylum. 
Rai, the birthplace of Harun al-Rashid nearly four centuries 
before the tower was built, was an important city in the early 
Middle Ages but was sacked by the Mong sols under Fenghiz Khan 
in 1221; now it lies within the industrial suburbs of Tehran 


yesterday. On the other hand its appearance 
is strictly utilitarian and some may find it, 
for all its majesty, lacking in refinement or 
charm. Moreover, its surroundings are not 
what they were in Byron’s day (1934). The 
encircling wall has been pulled down; the 
artificial mound on which the tower stands is 
dusty and bare; the town below might well 
be a drab modern settlement in the prairies 
of the Middle West. A visitor nourished on 
the more glowing accounts of this extraordi- 
nary tomb may therefore experience some 
disappointment. Yet the fact remains that 
there is no other tomb-tower in Persia of such 
massive proportions and it is one of the 
outstanding monuments of the world. 

To the south of the Elburz range, and east 
of Tehran, are to be found eight other round 
towers, each distinctive in its own way. Two 
of them, and the oldest, are in the ancient 
town of Damghan. Rising above a maze of 
narrow streets and walled gardens is the 
round tower of baked brick known as Pir-i- 
Alamdar (A.D. 1027). Its happy proportions 
give an impression of cheerful solidity rather 
than height; this is enhanced by the lively 
brick decoration which covers the upper 
third of its surface and by its squat dome 
which is thought to have originally been 
covered with a cone. Near the western en- 
trance to Damghan is a somewhat later 
tower (1056), the Chehel Dukhtaran (‘‘Forty 
Daughters”, a common Persian appellation, 
forty being regarded as a lucky number) 
with its conical dome still preserved. 

The later round towers in north-eastern 
Persia are pleated like Gunbad-i-Qabus, but 
with decorative rather than monumental 
effect. In the view of Eric Schroeder (Survey 
of Persian Art, Vol. II) that at Rai (a.p. 
1139) near Tehran “‘alone can compare with 
Gunbad-i-Qabus in a certain quality of 
absolute formal perfection.” It stands today 
on the outskirts of an industrial neighbour- 
hood, and to the passer-by on the busy road 
from Tehran to Veramin it might appear to 
be a large Victorian water-tower; one looks 
in vain for the neighbouring lunatic-asylum 
it was obviously intended to serve. This 
effect is enhanced by its having lost whatever 
dome or cone (probably the latter) it once 
possessed; with a flat top it looks severely 
functional. But a closer study of its archi- 
tectural features is rewarding; the triple 
vaulted cornice which crowns the deep pleats 
of its cylindrical surface is deceptively simple 
and brilliantly effective; the monumental 
doorway on the south side has an impressive 
simplicity. At Veramin some thirty miles 


south-east of Tehran~-and at Demavend 
village some forty miles to the east (not to be 
confused with and indeed out of sight of the 
famous 18,600-foot mountain) are two other 
tombs dating from the second half of the 
13th century. 

Another pair of towers in Khorasan 
(Persia’s north-eastern province), built about 
a century later, are much more elaborate. 
One at Radkan East, between Meshed and 
Quchan, has round columns with lozenge 
decoration in the brick, the spaces between 
the heads of the columns being ingeniously 
finished off with a trefoil or fleur-de-lys 
moulding which would look at home in 
North Oxford. The other at Kishmar, west 
of Turbat-i-Haidari, has alternating round 
and square pointed columns, the same 
trefoil effect, and with the lozenge decoration 
executed in relief. Both betray a riot of 
imagination and an opulence of taste which 
may surprise those unfamiliar with archi- 
tecture of the Mongol period. 

The last of the great pleated tomb-towers 
is at Bistam near Shahrud, in a delightful 
setting not far from the exquisite group of 
buildings known as the Shrine of Bayazid. 
They were restored and it was constructed 
about 1300 by one of the most famous 
architects of his time, Muhammad of 
Damghan. In general design it resembles the 
tower at Rai, with pleating similarly square- 
pointed. 

All the towers mentioned so far are to be 
found in north-east Persia; all have a round 
ground plan. But there is another branch of 
the same family, square or hexagonal in 
shape, associated mainly with the north-west 
of the country, though the earliest known 
specimen of this type is at Abarguh, on the 
edge of the central salt-desert. 

The north-western style of tomb-tower 
building is to be seen to greatest advantage 
and in all its variety at Maragheh, a charm- 
ing town of some 40,000 inhabitants which 
lies to the east of Lake Rezaiyeh (Azerbaijan) 
and at the southern base of the splendid 
rolling Kuh-i-Sahand massif which domin- 
ates the approaches to Tabriz. It is a flourish- 
ing place today, but in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, though sacked by Jenghiz Khan 
about 1223, it was a centre of art and culture. 
The Mongol prince Hulagu Khan (died 
1265) made it his place of residence and, to 
help him read his future in the stars, built 
nearby a famous observatory of which the 
foundations are still to be seen. 

There are no less than four tomb-towers in 
Maragheh, but only one of them dates from 
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Gunbad-i-Surkh or Red Dome (A.D. 1147) is one of several tomb-towers at Maragheh in north- 
western Persia, the country’s capital in Mongol times. Its ground-plan is square and it is exquisitely 
decorated, the round columns at the four corners being regarded as the finest brickwork in Persia 


as late as the Mongol period. On the eastern 
outskirts in a well-kept garden stands the 
Gunbad-i-Surkh, or Red Dome (1147) 
erected to the memory of one who proudly 
calls himself the Master of Azerbaijan, but 
of whom history records nothing. Then 
in a clearance in the centre of the town, 
largely surrounded by modern houses, is the 
Gunbad-i-Kabud or Blue Dome (1196) 


popularly known as the tomb of the mother of 


Hulagu; but Godard (Athar-é¢-Iran, Vol. 1, pp. 
138-143) proves conclusively that this is not so: 
Hulagu’s mother was a Christian, the inscrip- 
tions are Islamic; his researches show more- 
over that the tomb was built before the 


Mongol conquest. But there is no indication of 


its tenant. In the same cleared space stands 
another circular tomb, the Koj-Burdj, which 
Godard attributes to the late 14th century. 
Finally, on the east bank of the river which 
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flows through the town, in a delicious 
sylvan setting, stands the Gunbad-i-Ghaf- 
fariyeh (1316-1336) named after an adjoining 
madraseh (theological college), but in fact the 
tomb of one Shams-ud-Din Qarasungur, a 
Mameluke slave who became Viceroy of 
Egypt and died in Maragheh in 1328. 

All the principal towers of Maragheh have 
a vaulted basement, in which the coffin or 
tomb is believed to have been placed, and an 
upper chamber which supported the dome. 
The Gunbad-i-Surkh is square, with two 
shallow arches on three sides and a central 
doorway on the fourth. The decorated brick- 
work is of exquisite design; and the round 
columns on each corner are in Schroeder’s 
view (Survey of Persian Art, Vol. II, p. 1025) 
“the finest brickwork in Persia, perhaps, 
therefore, the finest in the world, compact, 
bold and inventive ...’’ The building was 


Gunbad-1-Kabud or Blue Dome (A.D. 1196), also in Maragheh, 1s sometimes erroneously known as the 
tomb of the mother of the Mongol Hulagu Khan. It is an astounding piece of tracery in brick and blue 
tile. The lower part of the exterior “‘has the appearance of being covered with a single piece of lace” 


formerly covered with an octagonal pyramid, 
of which only the brick base remains. 

Elaborate decoration, in ornamental brick 
and blue tiles, is the outstanding feature of 
the Gunbad-i-Kabud, an octagonal building 
with a richly jewelled exterior of which the 
lower part has the appearance of being 
covered with a single piece of lace and which 
Godard finds “disagreeable”. The shallow 
arch of the Red Tower is here repeated with 
different effect, being filled with three rows 
of brick stalactites. The vaulting in the 
crypt, also in brick, is a fascinating study in 
geometrical design. ‘The legend that the 
tower housed the mother of Hulagu may have 
been encouraged by its resemblance to the 
tomb of another woman, Mumina Khatun, at 
Nakhichevan (in Soviet Azerbaijan) whose 
“gentle, almost genteel elegance ... gives it 
the appearance of a towering vial of per- 
fumes.” (Schroeder, op. cit.) 

The Gunbad-i-Ghaffariyeh is like the Red 


Tower square and like the Blue Tower 
decorated with faience. The use of colour is 
more varied than in the latter monument, 
though the exterior is less overloaded with 
decoration. Though lacking the originality 
of its predecessors at Maragheh this tower 
presents many interesting points of compari- 
son with them precisely because it is de- 
rivative. 

In the 15th century a large number of tomb- 
towers, all somewhat similar in general 
design, were constructed in or near the towns 
and villages of the Caspian littoral between 
Resht and Gurgan. The greatest number 
are to be found in the fertile plain of Maz- 
anderan, the Amol—Babolsar—Sari triangle, 
a country of large open fields, prosperous 
walled farms, thatched villages and spreading 
elms and walnuts in which a Norfolk or 
Elgin farmer would feel himself almost at 
home. Equally reminiscent of Western 
Europe are the towers themselves: their 


The 15th-century tomb of Ibrahim Abu Javad, at Babolsar on the Caspian Sea, ts one of a series in 
the neighbourhood which though Islamic in origin remind one of European Romanesque architecture. 
The red-tiled entrance-halls attached to many of them are used for prayer and meeting purposes 


The Imamzadeh Abdullah near Behshahr, in the same district and of the same period, derives its 
charm from its setting, which with the surrounding cypresses and mountains beyond could be Italy 


octagonal ground-plan, the use of round 
arches for cornice and other decoration, 
their conical roof, even the colour of the 
bricks and tiles resemble features of Roman- 
esque architecture so closely that the Euro- 
pean traveller may well rub his eyes and ask 
how these buildings can possibly be of Islamic 
origin. His astonishment will not be lessened 
by a sight of the equilateral cross in brick 
which is one of the decorative motifs of the 
Imamzadeh Abbas just east of Sari in its 
country churchyard setting; or the flying 
angels in plaster relief in the tomb of Ibrahim 
Abu Javad at Babolsar. Yet these tombs are 
Islamic, and indeed many of them are now 
used as village shrines and have red-tiled 
entrance-halls used for prayer and meeting 
purposes attached to them. So far as can be 
ascertained there is no trace of direct 
European or Christian influence; indeed, 
Mazanderan is a part of the country which 
since its late conversion has always been 


fanatically Moslem. But the illusion remains, 
and is enhanced by the setting—not always 
that of Northern Europe but sometimes of 
Italy, as in the case of the charming little 
Imamzadeh Abdullah east of Behshahr. 
This article owes a large debt to the 
modern archaeologists whose names and 
works are mentioned in it, as well as to others. 
Their enthusiasm has been infectious; if, as 
Dr Johnson said, it concentrates the mind 
wonderfully to know that you are to be 
hanged in a fortnight, so there is nothing like 
a good hard journey over the nobbly dusty 
roads of Persia (now rapidly being improved) 
to whet one’s appetite for an oasis or a tomb. 
This harsh arid landscape has a splendour of 
its own, but Persia is not prodigal at least 
with her architectural charms; they have to 
be relentlessly pursued, and to appreciate 
them is to savour something of the pleasures 
of the chase. The pursuit even of the most 
modest tomb-tower has its own exhilaration. 
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The Discovery of Lake 
Tanganyika, 1858 


by LORD HAILEY, O.M., etc. 


Lord Hatley terminated almost forty years of service to India in 1934 as Governor of the United 
Provinces. He then began, in effect, a new career with the work that, as its Director, he under- 
took in compiling that remarkable ‘comparative study of fact’, An African Survey. First pub- 
lished in 1938 by the Oxford University Press, a revised edition of this was brought out in 1957 


THE year 1958 is the centenary of the dis- 
covery of Lake Tanganyika. That was not 
perhaps in itself an epoch-making event; but 
the discovery of the lake was the first link in 
the chain of events that was finally to solve 
the age-long mystery of the equatorial 
sources of the Nile. It had also a strong 
human interest, for there followed a bitter 
feud between the two explorers responsible 
for the discovery which only ended when one 
of them met his death some six years later. 
As Mr Skelton has shown in his interesting 
article in the series on “‘Explorers’ Maps’’, 
published in The Geographical Magazine for 
July 1956, the contribution made to the 
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waters of the lower Nile by the Blue Nile, 
which flows from Abyssinia, had been fully 
determined by the beginning of the 19th 
century. But this was far from being the case 
in respect of the long southern affluent of the 
river, the White Nile. Various explorations, 
and in particular that organized by the 
Egyptian Khedive, Mohammed Ali, had 
mapped out the course of this branch of the 
river as far south as Gondokoro in the Sudan. 
But beyond that point geographers had been 
content to accept, with some hesitant amend- 
ments, the theory advanced by Ptolemy in the 
2nd century A.D., that the southern sources 
of the Nile were to be found in streams flowing 
from the fabulous ‘‘Mountains of the Moon” 
in Central Africa. This theory is well illus- 
trated in Mr Skelton’s reproduction of the 
map of Ortelius (1573), the purport of which 
was to show the extent of the Abyssinian 
Empire of Prester John. It is interesting to 
compare the great map of the French geo- 
grapher d’Anville (1727), also reproduced by 
Mr Skelton. This was designed to exclude 
any contributions made to African geography 
by the speculations of earlier writers. It made 
no mention of the Mountains of the Moon, 
and attributed to the White Nile a source at 
about 25° north, into which there subse- 
quently flowed a considerable river based on a 
range of hills lying well to the west, in the 
neighbourhood of “Bournou” (Bornu in 
Northern Nigeria). 

Shortly before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, however, the quest for knowledge of 
equatorial Africa was stimulated from a new 
direction. Missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of London had founded a 
station at Rabai, near Mombasa, and from 
there some of them had penetrated far into 
the interior. One of them, J. Rehmann, a 
German by origin, obtained a first view of 
Mount Kilimanjaro in 1848; and L. Kraft, 
likewise a German, saw Mount Kenya in 
1849. Much information also began to reach 


(Right) Sir Richard Francis Burton (1821-90) and 
(below) John Hanning Speke (1827-64) : the two ex- 
plorers who discovered Lake Tanganyika in 1858. Not 
“in itself an epoch-making event’ the discovery led 
to the solution of an ancient geographical puzzle— 
the equatorial source of the Nile—and began, in- 
cidentally, one of the major geographical “disputes 
of the 19th century, in which Burton and Speke were 
the protagonists, Burton claiming Lake Tanganyika 
as the source while Speke claimed Victoria Nyanza 
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the coast as the result of enquiries made from 
Arab traders, and in 1855 this was collated 
in what became popularly known as the 


“Slug”? map, so-called because much of the 
interior was shown as occupied by a gigantic 
lake of slug-like shape. 

The Royal Geographical Society was at 
the time one of the most active institutions in 
London and its meetings attracted many of 
the prominent figures in the political and 
social world. It now gave its support to an 
expedition planned by Captain R. F. Burton 
for the exploration of those lake regions of 
which so much was being heard and so little 
actually known. Burton, an officer of the 
Indian Army, was already an accomplished 
Orientalist. He had in 1853 succeeded in 
making a visit to Mecca, disguised as one of 
a group of Bedouin pilgrims; and in the 
following year had made his way to the then 
Somali capital of Harar, which no European 
had hitherto visited. He had then obtained 
leave to explore further in Somaliland, in- 
tending, as he explained, to break through 
the mountain barriers of the coast and thus 
reach the upper waters of the Nile. In this 
project he had as his colleague J. H. Speke, 
also an officer in the Indian Army, but some 
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years junior to him. Their expedition, how- 
ever, had barely started from the Somaliland 
coast when it was attacked; both officers were 
wounded, and Burton’s project had to be 
abandoned. 

The party which was now organized by the 
Royal Geographical Society landed in Zanzi- 
bar late in December 1856. Its first endeavour 
was to disentangle the facts behind the con- 
fusing geography of the interior which had 
been put forward in 1855. It appeared that 
the Arab traders had followed three different 
routes: the northern, starting from Tanga or 
Mombasa; the central route, starting from 
Bagamoyo; and the southern from Kilwa. The 
northern route was said to end at “‘the lake 
of Ukerewe or Nyanza’’, the central at “the 
lake of Ujizi or Tanganyika”, and the 
southern at ‘‘the lake of Maravi or Nyasa’. 
Burton’s instructions had indicated that he 
should start from Kilwa, but on the advice 
of the British Consul at Zanzibar he decided 
to take the central route. 

The party reached Tabora, then an active 
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Part of Speke’s map of the route 
which he and Burton followed in 
their discovery of Lake Tanganyika, 
together with the line of Speke’s 
journey north-eastwards from it 
to the southern end of the lake 
which he renamed Victoria Nyanza 
and regarded as the Nile’s source 


entrepot of the Arab merchants, in November 
1857. Burton was prostrated with malaria 
and Speke was nearly blinded by an infection 
of the eyes, but after a month’s stay they 
pushed on to the eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, reaching it at Ujiji on February 13, 
1858. Here they failed to secure a dhow in 
which to circumnavigate the lake, but Speke, 
in the course of a short journey across its 
southern part, was told that a river of some 
size, called the Ruzizi, issued from its northern 
end. Burton decided to examine it, for he 
hoped that it might provide the solution of 
the problem of the equatorial source of the 
Nile. But the crews of the canoes which he 
hired refused to take his party to the point 
from which the Ruzizi river was said to issue; 
and information acquired on the journey also 
raised a doubt whether the river had in fact 
the character which he had been led to believe. 
The party reached Ujiji on their return 
journey in April 1858. 

It was now necessary for them to find their 
way back to the coast. They had already 
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Burton’s interpretation of the Nile 
sources 15 given on this map in 
which his dotted line suggests that 
the waters of Lake Tanganyika 
flowed north into ““Lutu Nzigé” 
(Lake Albert). His scepticism 
about ‘‘Speke’s lake” is indicated 
by the “supposed Victoria Nyanza’’ 
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done much to clarify the confused hydro- 
graphy of the interior. Though Lake Nyasa 
to the south was not definitely placed on the 
map until Livingstone explored it in 1859, 
its general position had become well known 
and both this lake and Lake Tanganyika to 
the north-west were clearly recognizable as 
belonging to different lacustrine systems. At 
the same time information gathered from 
Arab traders left no doubt that there existed 
at some distance to the north-east of Lake 
Tanganyika another large body of water, the 
“lake of Ukerewe or Nyanza”’, which seemed 
to represent yet another lacustrine system. 
Speke urged that he should be allowed to 
complete their task by visiting it and Burton 
agreed to detach a small party to accompany 
him for the purpose. 

He afterwards had reason to regret that he 
had not undertaken this journey himself. 
But his financial resources were becoming 
depleted and he was still suffering from the 
effects of malaria. Any energy he could com- 
mand was absorbed in the linguistic studies 
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which formed the basic interest behind his 
adventures as an explorer. It also appears 
that he was not sorry to part for a time from 
a colleague who was beginning to irritate 
him. Burton and Speke were men of enter- 
prise and courage. But both were individual- 
ists. Speke had few of the literary or linguistic 
interests which meant so much to Burton. As 
a member of a landowning family in Somer- 
set, he had a natural interest in botany and 
in natural history, and he had acquired a 
knowledge of navigation which enabled him 
to plot his course on the map with accuracy. 
Both men had their contribution to make, but 
from the first their relations had never been 
really cordial. 

Moving rapidly, Speke arrived in July 1858 
at a creek forming the most southerly point 
of Lake Nyanza, which he proceeded to re- 
name the Victoria Nyanza (Nyanza being the 
local Bantu word for lake). He spent three 
days there, and by August 25 had rejoined 
Burton. He reported that the lake appeared to 
be of great extent, and that he felt convinced 
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that a river which was said to issue from 
its northern point must be the source of the 
Nile. 

From the first Burton seems to have refused 
to credit Speke’s report. It may be that he 
considered his claim to be presumptuous. It 
is possible also that he was not inclined to 
accept any information acquired by a man 
with a linguistic capacity so inferior to his 
own. It is in any case clear that Speke’s 
claim increased the tension between them. 
The reunited party airived back at the coast 
on February 2, 1859, and prepared to return 
home. 

At Aden Speke accepted a passage on a 
naval vessel and landed in England on May 8. 
Burton, detained by illness, did not arrive till 
May 21. He afterwards claimed that Speke 
had explicitly agreed that he would not 
approach the Royal Geographical Society 
until they could appear before it together. 
If that was so, then Speke did not keep his 
word. The Times in its issue of May 12 shows 
that at a meeting of the Society on the pre- 
vious evening a geographer, James McQueen, 
read a paper in which he quoted the experi- 
ences of Rehmann and Kraft as evidence that 
the equatorial Nile had its origin in streams 
flowing from Mounts Kilimanjaro and 
Kenya. Speke then intervened with the state- 
ment that he had just returned from visiting 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyanza, and that he 
had no doubt that the source of the Nile 
should be sought in the latter. 

Burton attended the Annual Meeting of 
the Society on May 23, and there received its 
Founder’s Gold Medal for the contributions 
which he had made to geographical know- 
ledge, including his recent journey to Lake 
Tanganyika. The occasion did not afford 


him an opportunity for discussing the claim ‘ 


which had been advanced by Speke, but he 
took an early opportunity of throwing doubt 
both on Speke’s estimate of the size of Lake 
Nyanza and on his assumption that it was 
the source of the equatorial Nile. Speke’s 
claim, however, had stirred the imagination 
of the public; and the Society, with some 
assistance from the Government, commis- 
sioned him to lead an expedition to Lake 
Nyanza and to test the truth of the informa- 
tion he had received about the river which 
he believed to form the source of the Nile. 
He was to be accompanied by J. A. Grant, 
another Indian Army officer. 

Burton was deeply chagrined. He re- 
asserted publicly his claim on behalf of Lake 
Tanganyika as the source of the Nile, though 
he must have known that there was no real 
evidence to this effect. The rest of the story 
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can only be told shortly here, for the full tale 
would lead us too far away from Lake Tan- 
ganyika. The party led by Speke and Grant 
left Zanzibar in September 1860 and reached 
the point where the Nile issues from Lake 
Nyanza in July 1862. Speke gave this the 
name of the Ripon Falls, and then pursued 
his journey northward, finally joining Samuel 
Baker at Gondokoro in February 1863. 
Baker, already well known as an explorer and 
hunter of big game, was at the time employed 
by the Egyptian Khedive in suppressing the 
slave-trade. There could now be little doubt 
that Speke had been correct in pointing to the 
Victoria Nyanza as an important source- 
reservoir of the equatorial Nile, though the 
part which it played was not to be fully re- 
vealed until Baker had discovered Lake Albert 
in 1864, and Stanley had circumnavigated 
Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika in 1875-6. 

Burton was employed from 1861 onwards 
as a member of the British Consular Service. 
But he continued even after Speke’s discovery 
of the Ripon Falls to argue publicly on behalf 
of the claim he had himself advanced in 
favour of Lake Tanganyika as the source of 
the Nile. When, therefore, the British Associa- 
tion prepared to hold its Annual Meeting at 
Bath in September 1864, it invited Burton 
and Speke to attend and to debate their 
opposing views. Both were ready to accept 
the challenge; but shortly before the hour 
appointed for the meeting it was announced 
that Speke had had a fatal gun-accident when 
out shooting partridge in the neighbourhood. 

Both Burton and Speke may be said to have 
had some share in the discovery of the source 
of the Nile, but there can be no doubt that 
popular judgment has been justified in 
ascribing the greater credit to Speke. When 
a granite monument was erected by public 
subscription in Kensington Gardens to com- 
memorate the discovery, it was only Speke’s 
name that was inscribed on it; and in 
1867 his family was granted by royal licence 
“an augmentation of arms with supporters” 
to celebrate his achievement. Burton con- 
tinued as an officer in the Consular Service 
to add to his reputation as an ardent and 
intrepid traveller and as an indefatigable 
student of Oriental and other languages. 
A man of virile spirit and of encyclopaedic 
mind, he published in all some fifty volumes 
of travel and of translations; and we may 
assume that when he received a knighthood 
in 1885, it was in recognition of his reputation 
in this direction, rather than in acknowledge- 
ment of any part he had played in solving the 
mystery of the origin of the Nile. He died in 
1890, still busily absorbed in his literary work. 


